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The present 
you could never 
gtve before 











You could send money, certainly. But, a postal order?... 
coin of the realm?...an ordinary cheque? Welcome, no 
doubt, but —dull. No gaiety. No sense of occasion. No 
fun. Then the Midland Bank introduced its colourful Gift 
Cheques and changed in weeks the whole idea of money 
presents. Now it brings you a Christmas Gift Cheque that 
will solve most happily a whole lot of present problems. 
So — give the present you could never give before. Give 
Midland Bank Gift Cheques. You don’t have to have a bank 
account (at the Midland or anywhere else). You can buy 
this new idea in Christmas Gifts at any of the Bank’s 2100 
branches for the small sum of 1/- each, over and above the 
amount of the cheque. And, if you’d like to know more 
about this exclusive service of the Midland Bank organisa- 
tion, there’s a colourful leaflet to be had free by asking at 


branches or by post. 


% Also available: Midland Bank Gift Cheques for Weddings, 
Birthdays and General Gift purposes 


This Christmas, give 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT CHEQUES 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1955. 


SEVEN 


H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall, the only son of H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who was born at Buckingham Palace in 1948, 
celebrated his seventh birthday on November 14. is birthday portrait 
of the Heir-Apparent was taken in the grounds of Balmoral Castle during 
the Royal family’s holiday there earlier this year. It shows the young Duke 
wearing a kilt of Balmoral tartan. This tartan was designed by his great- 
great-great-grandfather, the Prince Consort, and was in general use in the 
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in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, E 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CORNWALL. 


Royal household when Queen Victoria visited the Highlands, but it is now 
reserved for the sole use of the Royal family. The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh kept November 14 free of public sanensess and returned on 
that day, with their two children, to Buckingham Palace from Windsor 
Castle, where they had been spending the week-end. In the afternoon the 
Duke of Cornwall was host to a number of his young friends at a birthday 
party which was held at the Palace. 


Postage—iniend, 2i4.; Canede, 114. ; Ehewhere Abroad, 3id. 
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VERY age has its particular brand of hero. The Elizabethans liked 
superbly-dressed buccaneers ; the English early seventeenth century 
the more quarrelsome and successful kind of lawyer ; the late seventeenth 
century high and learned Anglican divines; the eighteenth century, par 
excellence, lords and squires, with rosy-faced admirals as a good sporting 
second. The Regency ideal of the perfect Englishman was someone very 
closely akin to a well-bred horse ; the Victorians affected learned litterateurs 
and devout empire-builders ; the Edwardians—and particularly their genial 
and epicurean Monarch—liked nothing so much as a very, very rich and 
rather exotic financier. Our own model of perfection, I should say— 
though it is difficult to judge when one is so near—is a benevolent and 
authoritative ‘‘ Nosey Parker ’’ well versed in blue books and sociological 
studies—the kind of man or woman who is most at home in a committee 
and never so happy as when engaged in applying kindly but unrelenting 
and uncompromising pressure or restraint on others for their own good. 
Fifty years ago, when the type, under the inspiration of the Fabians, was 
beginning to evolve, he or she was seen by the great majority as a slightly 
comic figure. Indeed, one of the Fabians himself drew a portrait of the 
genus—it is too elose to life to be called a caricature—in one of the classic 
passages of English humorous 
writing, one almost worthy to 
stand beside Dickens’s account 
of Mr. Pecksniff falling into the 
fireplace after the feast at 
Todgers’! H. G. Wells’s report 
of Aunt Plessington’s speech in 
the village hall in ‘‘ Marriage ”’ is 
not only funny ; it is prophetic. 
Aunt Plessington, it will be 
remembered, was ‘a tall lean 
woman, with firm features, a 
high colour and a bright eye, 
who wore hats to show she 
despised them and _ carefully 
dishevelled hair. Her dress was 
always good, but extremely old 
and grubby, and she commanded 
respect chiefly by her voice. 
Her voice was the true governing- 
class voice, a strangulated con- 
tralto, abundant and authorita- 
tive; it made everything she 
said clear and important, so 
that if she said it was a fine 
morning it was like leaded print 
in The Times, and she had over 
her large front teeth lips that 
closed quietly and with a slight 
effort after her speeches, as if 
the words she spoke tasted well 
and left a _ peaceful, secure 
sensation in the mouth ’’*. Her 
being was consumed by thoughts 
of getting on and by the 
championship of a Movement 
whose objects varied from time 
to time but which was “ always 
aggressively beneficial towards 
the lower strata of the com- 
munity. Among its. central 
ideas was her belief that these 
lower strata can no more be 
trusted to eat than they can 
to drink, and that the licensing 
monopoly which has made the 
poor man’s beer thick, luke- 
warm and discreditable, and 
so greatly minimized its con- 
sumption, should be extended 
to the solid side of his dietary. 
She wanted to place considerable restrictions upon the sale of all sorts 
of meat, upon groceries and the less hygienic and more palatable 
forms of bread (which do not sufficiently stimulate the coatings of the 
stomach), to increase the present difficulties in the way of tobacco 
purchasers, and to put an end to that wanton and deleterious consumption 
of sweets which has so bad an effect upon the enamel of the teeth of the 
younger generation ..."’ She held the view ‘that poor people, when 
they had money, frittered it away, and so she proposed very extensive 
changes in the Truck Act, which could enable employers, under suitable 
safeguards, and with the advice of a small body of spinster inspectors, to 
supply hygienic housing, approved clothing of a moral and wholesome 
sort, various forms of insurance, edifying rations, cuisine, medical aid and 
educational facilities as circumstances seemed to justify, in lieu of the 
wages the employees handled so ill. As no people in England will ever 
admit they belong to the lower strata of society, Aunt Plessington’s 
Movement attracted adherents from every class in the community.” 
To-day Aunt Plessington and her male counterpart—in Parliament, in 
local government, in the Social Services, in Broadcasting House, above all, 


= Marriage,” by H. G. Wells. Macmillan (1912), pp. 75-78. 


- By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


A PROTEST BY BRITISH LIMBLESS EX-SERVICEMEN. 


PASSING THE POPPY-FRAMED NOTICE ‘“‘ WE WILL REMEMBER THEM’’ ON THEIR WAY TO A MEETING 
AT CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER: A PROCESSION OF LIMBLESS EX-SERVICEMEN WHOSE PENSION IS 
BASED UPON AN OBSOLETE SCALE, , 


More than 200 members of the British Limbless Ex-Servicemen’s Association walked to the Cenotaph 
on November 8, where their President, Mr. C. R. Stephens, laid a poppy wreath. They then walked 
in procession to Church House, Westminster, to hold a meeting at which they expressed dissatisfaction 
over the failure of the Government to raise the pensions of the disabled in the 1914-18 war. The 
assessments for loss of limbs for the 1914-18 war are based upon a scale fixed in 1919. Thus, for a 
total disablement, the 1919 pension was 40s. This was raised to 67s. 6d. in 1955, but such a figure 
fails to take into consideration the fact that with advancing age the loss of one or more limbs handicaps 
these men with increasing severity in their daily lives and, in many cases, curtails their working span. 
The Church House rally was followed by a meeting at the House of Commons, attended by many 
Members of Parliament, who agreed to put the ex-Servicemen's case to Mr. Butler, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Peake, Minister of Pensions, at the earliest opportunity. On their way to Church 
House, the limbless ex-Servicemen passed the Empire Field of Remembrance outside St. Margaret's 
Church, where a poppy-framed notice read: ‘* We will remember them.”’ Seldom can men who gave 
so much to their country have been so quickly forgotten. 








in our omniscient and benevolent Civil Service—have been our absolute 
rulers for nearly two decades and, notwithstanding a few minor reverses 
like Crichel Down, look like being our rulers for at least a decade more. 
Indeed, many people suppose that she and her kind will be our rulers for 
ever, though there, knowing a little about the rapidity, in the broad scale 
of history, with which political and social fashions change, I find myself 
among the doubters. The objects she and her type are seeking have 
changed greatly since Aunt Plessington made her famous speech in the 
village hall in the happy, plutocratic days of good King Edward, but the 
means by which they are sought still remain much the same. Every week, 
almost every day, a batch of new statutes and regulations appears, almost 
unnoticed except by their victims, to authorise some fresh trespass in the 
name of the public good or of private liberty. All of them, like Aunt 
Plessington’s ‘‘ Movement” of half a century ago, are “ aggressively bene- 
ficial towards the lower strata of the community ’’—that is, of the strata 
least able in the conditions of to-day to withstand the incessant pressure 
of numbers and authority—gipsies and old ladies with small independent 
means, retired majors and governesses, and isolated individualists of every 
kind, among whom I suppose, scribblers like the present writer can be 
numbered. One of the many 
new exercises proposed of well- 
meaning interference with 
private liberty, I see, is that 
a man shall not be allowed 
to have an open fire in his 
own home to warm himself by, 
but shall be compelled to 
provide himself with an electric, 
gas or some other kind of 
automatic heating contrivance— 
a most profitable restriction, 
incidentally, for those who make 
these devices. Another is that 
he shall be forced to buy a 
new car every so often or do 
without one altogether, and 
that, regardless of the extent 
to which he uses his car or 
needs it or his means, he shall 
conform to a rule which, though 
admirably suited to those in 
affluent circumstances, must 
impose a very real hardship 
and restriction of liberty on 
humbler drivers. Of course, 
there are admirable public 
reasons for proposing such re- 
strictions; there always are. 
But the interference with the 
sentient individual never so 
much as seems to be considered 
by the public-spirited sponsors 
of these measures. Nor do they 
sufficiently reflect that there 
are other reasons for the evils 
which their restrictions are 
proposed to end besides than 
the liberties they restrain. For 
instance, the accidents that occur 
with such frequency on the 
public highways are quite as 
much due to the .rich being 
able to afford new fast cars as 
to the poor only being able to 
afford old and rickety ones. 

Yet the truth is, as I said 
at the beginning of this article, 
most people to-day like a 
Nosey Parker, if not when he 
pries into their own individual 
affairs, at least when he pries into those of others and makes the multitude 
party to his prying. The greatest Nosey Parker of our age of all, and by 
far the most popular—for his greatness and power are created by the direct 
suffrages and daily pennies of the people—is the Tabloid Press. Its passion 
for prying into private lives and its vehement and magisterial insistence 
on its absolute right to do so far surpasses that of even the most inquisitorial 
of Civil Servants and of even the most pompous and complacent Minister 
of the Crown. The recent inquisition, hour by hour and even minute by 
minute—as cruel and unchivalrous, however well-intentioned, as it was 
unmannerly—into the private life of a young and hapless Princess must 
have created a new all-time record for Nosey-Parker arrogance. Not even 
the most intolerant of Spain’s Grand Inquisitors, not even Big Brother 
himself in the People’s Republics beyond the Iron Curtain, ever showed 
more lack of respect for what an eighteenth-century letter-writer called 
“the sweet majesty of private life.” For privacy and liberty are alike 
things abhorrent to the modern ruling mind and to the mass-mind which 
the latter helps to foster. All private barriers must go down before it, 
Rc more we are together and pried upon, it seems, the happier we 
sha e 


AND IN THE MORNING 
WE WILL REMEMBER THEM 
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TAKING ABOARD STORES AND SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH TRANS-ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION: THE M.V. THERON 
AT MILLWALL DOCKS BEFORE THE START OF HER TWO-YEAR JOURNEY INTO THE FROZEN SEAS OF THE SOUTH. 


The Canadian seal-catcher Theron (849 tons) left Millwall Docks on November 14 
for her long voyage to the Antarctic, where she will serve as base ship for the 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition. She carried seventeen of the advance 
party, stores for two years, two Auster aircraft, tracked vehicles for land transport 
and twenty-four huskies and their sledges for use in the event of the mechanical 


vehicles breaking down. The dogs, which were brought from Greenland, have 
been in quarantine in this country since their arrival. Lashed to the deck of 
the Theron was the six-ton “ Snocat"’ vehicle which necessitated last-minute 
modifications after its special anti-freeze mixture froze during low-temperature 
tests. The ship is expected to encounter the Antarctic ice in early January. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: THE ROVING CAMERA RECORDS 
SOME ROYAL AND OFFICIAL OCCASIONS IN THE NEWS. 


— 


(RIGHT.) 
WEARING A PROTEC- 
TIVE ANTARCTIC- 
TYPE COAT: THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
ABOUT TO GO INTO 
A HIGH-ALTITUDE 
CHAMBER AT A. V. 
ROE’S AIRCRAFT 
FACTORY. 
On November 8 the Duke 
of Edinburgh visited the 
factory of Messrs. A. V. 
Roe and Company L 
at Chadderton, near Old- 
Lancashi 


type clothing 

went into a high-altitude 
chamber where the tem- 
pape was minus 


deg. centigrade. Inside 





IN PHILADELPHIA: ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN (LEFT) LOOK- 
ING AT A GUIDED-MISSILE LAUNCHER ABOARD U.S.S. BO8TON. 
On October 27 Admiral Lord Mountbatten, the First Sea Lord, arrived in 


defence officials. This 
guided-missile Fry: the U.S.S. Boston, during his rT tour of the 


Naval Base in Philadelphia on November 


AT THE Y.M.C.A. INDIAN STUDENTS’ UNION AND 
; ‘i ae ' HOSTEL : THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BEING a. 
: INSPECTING OLD COMR :T When the Duke of Edinburgh visited the Y.M.C.A. Indian Students’ 
AT THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS: THE DUCHESS Cc ADES HE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT peg A be on Fitzroy den ca, on November 10, 
OF KENT WATCHING AN EX-SERVICEMAN PAINTING BELLOWS. THE COMMEMORATION PARADE OF THE WILTSHIRE REGIMENT. he was welcomed by M iss Purabi Sen, of al, a twenty-one- 
On November 10 the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by Princess Alexandra, © On November 11 the Duke of Edinburgh took the salute at the Ferozeshah year-old member of the Students’ Council, who presented him 

visited the War Disabled Ex- Servicsmen's | xhibition, we in the Lord Parade of the Ist Battalion, The Wiltshire cateaent (Duke ot Edinburgh's) with a garland. 

onert, Memorial Workshops in Brompton Road, London. Gur photearen® at Warminster. At the Battle of Ferozeshah, 110 years ago, the regiment— 
Ad A... al Highness watching an ex-sergeant of Leicester then the 62nd Foot—lost eighteen of its twenty-three 
who was wounded on the Somme, - BPR. officers and the sergeants took over command. 


WELCOMED BY HER MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTERS: QUEEN JULIANA RETURNING HOME FROM SURINAM, WITH 
THE PRINCE OF THE ee oe parr. KISSING PRINCESS MARGRIET. 


on November 8 their tour of the Dutch Antil ; 
oe! c= ads, and their four ue ond Surinam. WAITING TO WELCOME QUEEN JULIANA AND PRINCE BERNHARD: 

Marijke j Princess ; Princess Irene ; Princess Margriet (being (L. TO R.) THE PRINCESS OF THE NETHERLANDS WITH PRINCESS 
Queen Wilhelmina), abdicated in favour of her daughter in 1948. MARIJKE ; PRINCESS BEATRIX ; PRINCESS IRENE AND PRINCESS MARGRIET. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS: ENGAGEMENTS FULFILLED 
. BY THE QUEEN AND MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY. 


AFTER OPENING THE NORTH-WEST KENT COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY: THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT WATCHING CHEMISTRY STUDENTS WORKING IN A LABORATORY. THE 
COLLEGE HAS 2500 STUDENTS ATTENDING FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME CLASSES. 


OPENED BY THE DUCHESS OF KENT ON NOVEMBER 8: THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE 
pe NORTH-WEST KENT COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, AT DARTFORD. 
afternoon of November 8 the Duchess of Kent visited Dartford, in Kent, where she 
the North-West Kent College of T: The consists of a four-storey building whi has 
cost £250,000. Still to be built area link block, ‘x labora 
which are expected to cost £150,000, > : on « fh ooruenms. It is hoped that the work 
B.A, - in 


AT THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND: THE QUEEN 
fy WATCHING A BLIND GIRL PLAYING THE PIANO FROM BRAILLE MUSIC. 
AT THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS: THE QUEEN MOTHER WITH PRINCESS Bg of af FB two Grae ot Ge beaters a & eet See leeieete ie 
MARGARET, WHO IS SMELLING ONE OF THE FRAGRANT CEDAR-WOOD PAPER KNIVES. Queen watched a blind pupil from the College for iris ris playing the piano from Braille music. 
On November 9 Queen Elizabeth the Princess 
sale of work of goods made by War Disabled Ex-Servicemen at the Roberts’ Memorial 
shops in Brompton Road, London. The Royal visitors bought something at nearly every stall. 


: THE QUEEN PAUSING DURING HER 


DURING HER VISIT TO THE ROYAL LONDON HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL : 
TO A PATIENT. 


TOUR OF THE WARDS TO TALK 
thic tal, of which she is patron. Le de is celebrating 


On November 10 the rae ited the London ng my + 

the o hospital’s honorary = rp ~ 9 pn Sat ay oy Ae family for tir 

visited Sir John Weir, one of the ‘ AT THE ROYAL LONDON HOMGOPATHIC HOSPITAL ; THE QUEEN ADMIRING 
years, who lipped and cracked four eur sihe while the eeping eneneones three before the Queen's visit. 

~ . Ma down sound the hospital by Major A. G Clifton Brown. a HER BOUQUET OF PLANTS FROM WHICH DRUGS ARE EXTRACTED. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS; FIRES AND FOAM, AND THE INQUISITIVE POLAR BEAR. 


A “= 
f i f . 
os - lt , a. A RIOT IN A NAPLES FOOTBALL STADIUM DURING WHICH SHOTS WERE FIRED, A YOUTH 
THEIR SUPPORT OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF MALTA (WHO CAN CRITICALLY WOUNDED AND ABOUT 140 PEOPLE, INCLUDING: 58 POLICE, WERE INJURED. 
On November 6, at the Vomero Stadium, Naples, during the closing minutes of a match between Naples 
and Bologna, with Naples leading 3—2, the referee awarded a kick to Bologna, who equalised. During 
the riot which followed, the police fired shots and used tear gas on a crowd which cried’ “‘ Kill the referee!” 


DEMONSTRATING 
IN THE CENTRE): AN ENTHUSIASTIC CROWD NEAR THE CATHEDRAL. 
jor Gonzi, the Archbishop, after 


JUST BE SEEN 
On November |, an enthusiastic Maltese crowd testified their support of Monsi 
an All Saints Day service at the Cathedral. Some of their banners carried the slogan ‘“‘ Down with Bevan,”’ since 
Mr. Bevan was believed to have made insulting remarks about the Archbishop. — — < 


“pLuG’’ OF FOAM. SPRAYING 


CURIOSITY CONQUERS FEAR—ON BOTH SIDES: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY AN AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER SHOWING A POLAR BEAR INVESTIGATING THE U.S. NAVAL SUPPLY SHIP LINDEN WALD— PUTTING OUT AN UNDERGROUND FIRE WITH A 
ON A RESUPPLY MISSION TO AN AMERICAN BASE IN THE FAR NORTH—AND THE CREW OF LINDEN WALD THE SOLUTION THROUGH A NETTED FRAME TO FORM THE MASS OF BUBBLES. 
REPAYING THE COMPLIMENT. It was recently published in “‘ Safety in Mines Research” that a novel and promising method of stopping 
the spread of roadway fires underground consisted of forming a “ plug ”’ of bubbles which filled the road 

and could be blown forward towards the seat of the fire. Our photograph shows the method. 


BLAZING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT: A GROUP OF EDINBURGH SHOE AND LEATHER 
WAREHOUSES, OF WHICH THE FRONT WALL LATER COLLAPSED IN THE STREET. 
WHICH BROKE OUT IN EDINBURGH IN A SINGLE NIGHT un he cont hours of November 9 fire broke out in shoe and leather warehouses in Jeffrey Street, Edinburgh. 
AND A. MODES, PRINCES STREET. and while the fire services were still fighting this blaze, fire was discovered in the big store of C. and A. 
: in Princes Street, not far away. This was Edinburgh’s biggest fire risk since 1824 and although both buildings 
were gutted there were no casualties and the fires did not spread. 


THE SECOND OF TWO GREAT FIRES 
HOSES FROM EXTENSION LADDERS INTO C. 


FIREMEN PLAYING 
THE SHOP WAS GUTTED IN ABOUT FOUR HOURS. 
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PEEPING OUT AT THE WORLD BUT KEEPING A HAND ON MOTHER FOR SAFETY: “ BENAUDI,’’ OR “ BABY BEN,’’ THE FIRST MALE 
CHIMPANZEE EVER TO BE BRED AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


Benaudi, the baby chimpanzee born to Abena at the London Zoo on August 4 
this year, was seen for the first time by the public when he was only five days 
old and immediately became one of the Zoo's greatest attractions, although special 
precautions had to be taken to prevent visitors from feeding Abena with unsuit- 
able food. A large number of people are watching the baby chimpanzee’s progress 
with special interest because he is the first male chimpanzee ever to be born at 
the London Zoo. At preSent Benaudi, who is also known as Baby Ben, is starting 


to learn to walk and can just manage a few tottering steps while holding on to 
his mother's hand. His father, Daudi, died some months before Benaudi was born. 
The chimpanzee infant is almost as helpless as a human baby, but as he grows older 
he starts exhibiting a tremendous variety of “ play "' behaviour. When he has 
learnt to walk he soon invents endless acrobatic games, somersaults, and so on. 
He examines strange objects in minutest detail and tears them apart down to 
the smallest possible fragments. 
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SON OF LOUIS XIV. AND MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 
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‘““"TN a very loose sense,’’ says Mr. Lewis, in his 

preface to his graphic, entertaining, scholarly, 
penetrating, judicious, charmingly-written and well- 
documented volume, “‘ this book might be regarded as 
a sequel to ‘ The Splendid Century,’ published in 1953. 
But as it is a story complete in itself, I should prefer 
to say that it is the France of Louis XIV. seen from 
a different angle. In ‘ The Splendid Century ’ I dealt 
with classes rather than individuals, with prob- 
lems of government and policy, rather than with 
private lives. Here, I have endeavoured to complete 
the picture by telling the life-story of the Duc du 
Maine, Bastard of France, against a lightly sketched 
background showing the rise, triumph and decline 
of Louis X1V., and the repercussions which followed 
his death.’’ ‘‘ Why select the Duc du Maine?’’ the 
reader may ask; “‘ he had a certain charm, he was 
courageous, he was chaste in a loose age, but he was 
under his wife’s thumb and never achieved much.” 
That precisely is Mr. Lewis’s reason for 
choosing him. 

“I selected Maine precisely for his 
ordinariness ; a more prominent figure 
would not have served my purpose so 
well.”” Suppose, for instance, he had 
concentrated on King Louis himself : the 
King would have had to be followed 
from day to day, other people would 
have been dim in the majestic shadow, 
and war and politics would have been a 
major concern. But with Maine as the 
nominal theme, there is plenty of scope 
for portraits of those (which meant 
everybody of any sort of importance) 
whom he encountered, and there are 
gaps in his history which enable Mr. 
Lewis to stray into accounts of matters 
with which he had no direct connection, 
and pictures of the general state of 
France, apart from the Court, where 
the nobles were compelled to waste 
their time and substance in order that 
they should not recover their old power. 

Maine was the elder of the sons whom 
Louis XIV. had by Mme. de Montespan, 
and until he wasten was 
brought up by Mme. 
de Maintenon, “ the 
best nursery governess 
on record’’: impe- 
cunious widow of 
Scarron, thecomic poet, 
and destined to be the 
second wife of le Roi 
Soleil. She loved the 
child to the end of her 
life. She comes out 
very well in this story : 
sensible, tenderly 
maternal, not at all the 
mere cold pietist that 
she is sometimes alleged 
to have been. Mme. 
de Montespan does 
not come out so well. 
She came of a family 
famous for its wit and 
so proud of their 
ancestry, that they 
regarded themselves 
and the de Roche- 
foucaulds as the only 
really ancient nobles 
in France, and the 
Bourbons a8 mere 
parvenus. But what a 
jungle for a child to 



















“The Sunset of the Splendid Century. The Life and Times of the Duc du Maine” 
| An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





“To begin with,” says he (and many times, in the 
course of his narrative, he has been obliged to expose 
the fabrications and distortions of that bitter, jealous, 
unscrupulous, brilliant diarist), ‘‘ we have written in 
vain if we have not managed to demolish St. Simon's 
duke, the crafty, limping hypocrite, devoured by 
ambition, treacherously fighting his way to the steps 
of the Throne behind the skirts of Mme. de 
Maintenon.” He certainly (has demolished that 
travesty. He has revealed Maine as a polished and 
cultivated man, with a tough moral fibre, a faithful 
husband and a good soldier. ‘‘ Here was a man who, 
in an age when soldierly prowess was the only legiti- 
mate object of a gentleman’s ambition, found himself 
handicapped by physical disability, and an education 
which, so far as we can judge, had been. markedly 
unwarlike ; and yet his performances in the field are 
creditable, indeed more than creditable. I see no 


reason why he should not have attained the rank he 





WHOSE EMBELLISHMENT . 


JMustrations reproduced 


did, even if he had 
not been Louis 
XIV.’s son; he was 
at least as brave 
and as_ efficient 
as the average 
amateur soldier of 
his day, and better 
in both respects 
than many whom 
we meet. Better 
for instance 
than his severest 
critic, St. Simon, 
who never rose 
above the rank of 
Colonel, did not 
deserve to, and fifty 
years later is still 
treating us to 
unmanly whimper- 
ings about his 
unmerited ill 


grow up in! One day fortune.” 

Louis's Queen and his There were, 

Give ae cds LOUIS AUGUSTE, DUC DU MAINE (1670-1736). ree Lewis, 
Niustrati haaal issih in 

together and the Sitethigne Nationa Pari’ me & Maine which were 

peasants called out (not checked by circum- 


facetiously, for the peasants recognised Royal poly- 
gamy) “Cheers for the Three Queens.” The little 
boy was bewildered into thoughts of legitimation, and 
even succession. In the end he was lured into con- 
spiracy. As far as that goes, I can only say that the 
judicious Mr. Lewis even puts up a case for the Regent 
Orléans, who would have been meat and drink for 
Juvenal and the other Roman satirists. 

Maine died of cancer at sixty-six. Mr. Lewis 
attempts to summarise his character at the close. 











©” The Sunset of the Splendid Century: The Life and Times 
of Louis Auguste de Bourbon, Duc du Maine, 1670-1736." By W. H. 
Lewis. Ihustrated. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 30s.) 











stances over which he had no control. His withered leg 
handicapped him as Kaiser Wilhelm’s withered arm 
handicapped Aim (though not with such disastrous results 
to the world) and his father chose the wrong wife for 
him : he would have been better off, intellectually and 
otherwise, as a provincial Bishop. “ Knave, fool, nullity, 
or the victim of frustration ? Which was he? I have 
produced, and endeavoured to sum up, all the available 
evidence. The verdict I leave to the reader.”’ 

Mr. Lewis, in the most judicial manner possible, 
has produced all the evidence available to him. I, as 
a member of the jury to which he appeals, feel that he 
has made his case for the unfortunate Duke, who wasn’t 
responsible for his illegitimate birth, his crippled leg, 


; By W. H. Lewis.* 


‘‘ MOST OF MAINE’S LEISURE WAS PASSED AT SCEAUX, 
« » WAS RAPIDLY MAKING IT 
A SHOW-PLACE, RIVALLING EVEN VERSAILLES ’’ : SCEAUX, 
SOME EIGHTEEN MILES TO THE SOUTH OF VERSAILLES, 
THE SCENE OF SOME FANTASTIC DIVERSIONS. 


From a drawing by Perelle. 


from the book “ The Sunset of the Splendid 
Century” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, mm pot Be inven 





LOUISE DE BOURBON, DUCHESSE DU MAINE 
BORN IN 1676, SHE MARRIED THE DUC DU 
MAINE IN 1692, AND DIED IN 1753. 





or his arranged 
marriage; and 
did his best. 

But, after 
reading his book, 
it is not the 
unlucky Duc du 
Maine (who would yp. w. u. Lewis, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
have been a REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
better King of Mr. W. H. Lewis was born in Belfast in 
France than ever eee 2 8 Ser BA Sages Lewis. 
that swollen hog 


Leete. 2Y, was) a SS ee in Sy He 


who remains in nae mates ——- ong y of soventoonth 

century France is the author of 
my memory. I «The Splendid Century,” which was 
retain, rather, his published in 1 


unforgettable pic- 

tures of Mme. de Montespan (he frequently calls 
her beautiful, but the portrait here included shows 
her as the plump, plain and _ bossy 
manageress of a _ British Railways 
Refreshment Room), Mme. de Maintenon, 
Louis XIV. (who might have run 
straight had his mother allowed him 
to marry the one girl he cared for) ; 
his account of the Affair of the Poisons ; 
and his account of Life in the 
Bastille. 

The business of the Poisons is here 
fully described, except in so far as 
the author says that part of it is 
“‘ unprintable.”” What he describes is 
so awful that I cannot conceive what 
the “ unprintable”’ part may be. I 
have heard rumours about Mau-Mau 
rites: these seem to have resembled 
them: there are rumours that women 
of high rank, including Mme. de 
Montespan, lay naked on Black Altars, 
heard the Mass read backwards, and 
drank the blood from newly-slaughtered 
infants’ veins, either to get rid of males 
they didn’t want, or to recover the 
so-called love of males they did want. 
Odd ‘things, we know, went on in 
that cultivated court: there was the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, who is not 
mentioned in these pages. But it may 
be that many of our authorities are as 
great liars as Saint-Simon. 

The one bright spot is the 
description of the Bastille, the fall 
of which the French so absurdly 
celebrate to-day. It was a 
luxurious hotel. Visitors 
were permitted. Games were 
allowed in the courtyard. 
Meals were luxurious. Every 
inmate, apart from a general 
bottle of wine, was allowed 
a bottle of Champagne or 
Burgundy per diem, or two of 
one or the other, and the place 
was known as “ The King’s 
Arms,” for the King paid for 
all. Since I lost my last 
pied-a-terre in London I have 
been obliged to take a room 
for the night in hotels. Some 
have been all right ; but, as 
for the others, in point 
of comfort and cuisine, I 
have been constrained to 
exclaim: “Give me _ the 
Bastille.” 

“The housekeeping of 
the Bastille was on an 
extravagant scale ; déjeuner, 
following the custom of 
the time, was a mere 
snack, but midday dinner 
invariably consisted of soup, 
entrée and two main 
dishes, followed by dessert, with which the prisoner 
had at his choice, and at the King’s expense, either two 
bottles of champagne or burgundy, or one of each ; 
which, as he has already been given a bottle of 
wine in the morning for casual use during the day, 
strikes us as tolerably handsome. In the evening 
there was a supper on the usual well-to-do Parisian 
scale.” 

All I can say is that I wish I were in the Bastille 
under the Regent d’Oriéans—a repulsive rake, for 
whom Mr. Lewis puts up a playsible case. 





_ Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O’Brien, on page xvii of this issue. 
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DRAWN BY SIX BREWERY HORSES AND ESCORTED BY PIKEMEN OF THE H.A-C., 


” 


THE GILDED COACH CARRIES 


THE LORD MAYOR (AND THE MACE) OVER LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY IN LONDON: THE GUILDHALL BANQUET, AND THE SHOW. 


Lord Mayor's Day (November 9)—the beginning of winter for Londoners— 


was warm but intermittently wet; and the theme of the Lord Mayor's 
Show (perhaps the best since the war) being wool, it had an appropriate- 
ness additional to its associations with the new Lord Mayor. Alderman 
Ackroyd, a Mercer, is a London wool merchant and comes from a York- 
shire family associated with the wool trade in the West Riding, Witney 
and London for 200 years. Behind the parade of the Services and the 
military bands came eleven floats— the leading one carrying a 10-ft.-high 
effigy of a Merino ram—showing various aspects, historical and economic, of 


the wool trade, including Dick Whittington and his cat, King Charles II., 
Queen Anne, Nell Gwyn, spinners and weavers, soldiers of many ages in wool 
uniforms, and models in wool sweaters. In the evening of the same day 
came the Lord Mayor's Banquet at Guildhall, the occasion when the Prime 
Minister, responding to the toast of the Government, makes his traditional 
survey of world affairs. This was the first occasion on which Sir Anthony 
Eden has spoken at Guildhall as Prime Minister; and he took the oppor- 
tunity to review the situation in the world, especially as regards the 
reunification of Germany and the present tension in the Near East. 
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THE OXFORD 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM— 
SOME NEW 
PROPOSALS BY THE 
CITY COUNCIL. 


N October 13 Mr. Duncan 

Sandys, Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, visited 
Oxford for a series of informal dis- 
cussions with the City Council, 
local bodies and the University, on 
the difficult question of Oxford’s 
traffic problem. On April 1 Mr. 
Sandys, in a letter to the City 
Council, had expressed his general 
agreement with the Oxford Develop- 
ment Plan, but stressed the need 
for further consideration of the 
traffic problem in the University 
area, ‘‘ notably along the High.”’ 
From then on there has been con- 
tinuous discussion and controversy 
in Oxford and elsewhere as how 
best to approach a solution to the 
problem—controversy which has 
become particularly heated in 
University circles. On August 26 
the Minister gave his formal 
approval to the Oxford Develop- 
ment Plan, which had been adopted 
by the City Council in 1953. He 
made no further mention of the 
traffic problem, but with the begin- 
ning of the new Academic Year 
(in October) the dispute among the 
various interested bodies rose to 
new heights. When Mr. Sandys . : I r : . aw 
again visited Oxford a number of 1.15 wew RELIEF ROAD SCHEMES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN PROPOSED BY THE OXFORD CITY COUNCIL IN A FURTHER EFFORT TO SOLVE OXFORD'S 


ibl h wer i 
po ble schemes = TRAFFIC PROBLEMS: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THAT PART OF OXFORD THROUGH WHICH THE PROPOSED NORTH RELIEF ROAD WILL RUN. 


THE ‘“‘LAMB AND FLAG” IS SEEN AT THE EXTREME BOTTOM RIGHT, WITH MUSEUM STREET RUNNING UP BEHIND IT. 


ool 


A GENERAL AERIAL VIEW OF THE CENTRE OF OXFORD: THE UNIVERSITY AREA IS AT PRESENT ALL TOO OFTEN BLOCKED UP WITH HEAVY STREAMS OF TRAFFIC. THIS APPLIES 
PARTICULARLY TO THE HIGH STREET, WHICH RUNS FROM MAGDALEN COLLEGE (TOP RIGHT) TO CARFAX (JUST OFF PICTURE, CENTRE LEFT.) 
Continued ] . P -~ 
with him, but the situation was complicated by the fact that.the University itself General Purposes Committee of Oxford City Council heard the report of its repre- 
could not come to a decision which would be acceptable to all concerned. After sentatives in the discussions with the Minister. The Council's original proposals 
the Minister's informal inquiry there was a short lull. Then on October 31 the for relief roads running through Christ Church Meadow and across the southern 
[Continued 
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SOLIO WHITE LINE INO! ire RELIEF ROADS PROPOSED 
BY OXFORD CITY COUNC 
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‘ Be ' —~ \iaa, BROKEN WHITE LINE INDICATES POSSIBLE ROUTES LINKING 
ROAD “ql on Sets 






THE ENOS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH RELIEF ROADS, WHICH 
HAVE NOT YET BEEN DECIDED UPON BY THE GENERAL PURPOSES 
COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL. 


SCIENCE ANSEUAA 7) 
AND LABORATORIES . 
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SHOWING THE GENERAL LINES OF THE RELIEF ROAD SCHEMES RECENTLY PROPOSED BY THE CITY COUNCIL: AN AERIAL-SURVEY 
MOSAIC OF THE CITY OF OXFORD. 


oa University Parks—which had both caused strong opposition in the {| would probably be linked, so as to tap all three streams of traffic which are at 


ommittee approved of two new proposals, present canalised over Magdalen Bridge. Several alternative schemes for doing 
aan ook fo en gra eas Ge of Oxford reproduced Mi sing The this (also marked above) have yet to be considered. When these roads are built 
Northern Relief Road which they recommended should run from St. Giles’ through it is proposed that the greater number of the buses at gee wore using eo Street 
the ‘‘ Lamb and Flag ”’ public house, and three adjacent buildings to the north, should be diverted to them and that Magdalen Bridge shou d = my to all 
into South Parks Road. The road would then pass east of Rhodes House, across other heavy traffic. These schemes were passed in their entirety, Sg. not by 
the cricket grounds of Merton and New Colleges, and continue in a south-easterly a very large majority, by the Oxford City Council on st agg e University 
direction to pass north of St. Clement’s Church to join with Marston Road. It has not yet expressed an opinion about the new proposals, but reg is to 
would then run eastwards to join Headington Hill south of the lodge, which is discuss the Council's scheme, which has also still to ee re ! to the ery 
l t at its foot. The Southern Relief Road would run from the Abingdon of Housing and Local Government, on November 29. ut a resolution su mitted 
Road, hich is to be widened to provide a dual carriageway, in an easterly by private members of Congregation will oppose any decision to construct inner 
d oe ams orth of Eastwyke Farm, crossing the Isis south of the University Boat relief roads before the effects of the outer by-passes have been observed, and other 
s namany 4 continue along Jackdaw Lane to Iffley Road. The two new roads features of the Oxford Development Plan have been carried out. 


Tne PHOTOGRAPH ON THIS PAGE 18 Crown CoPpyricut Resexrvep—Airx Ministry Puorocrarns 
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dag nbapacs some time ago on the fight- 
ing between troops of Egypt and 
Israel in the Gaza Strip, I made some 
comments on the life of the Arab refugees 
in that territory. Their lot must appear 
to themselves unkinder even than that of 
the majority of the dispossessed, because 
in no other region where these are 
quartered is the prospect of employment 
so blank. This territory in Egyptian hands 
is some twenty-five miles long from its base on the 
frontier and from three to five miles wide, with its 
north-western flank following the coast. Gaza itself, 
though without a harbour, was once a port of some 
value. It warehoused and exported the grain from 
the relatively fertile country inland, notably barley, 
which at one time was prized by distillers. Now, cut 
off from its binterland, the place is dead. The article 
referred to was, however, military, and I expressed my 
intention of returning to the subject of the refugees 
from Palestine when the next report on relief work on 
their behalf became available. I have an advance 
copy now. : 

I must express gratitude to my Editor for allowing 
me to bring up the subject so often in recent years, 
since it is one, not indeed static, but, as a problem, 
touched so relatively little up to now by the passage 
of time that it cannot much news value. Yet 
it is also one which people with minds and consciences 
ought not to forget. To the thoughtful it does not, 
I hope, lack intrinsic interest. Even as a record of 
work accomplished—though this has perforce resembled 
to some extent gt ape of the Red Queen : “’ Here, 
you see, it takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place ’’—it is worth considering. The 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, U.N.R.W.A. for short, has indeed accom- 
plished a work of mercy and utility. But it is clearer 
than ever that its main obstacle is political and that 
this is at the moment insuperable. Now renewed 
fighting has broken out, to make the situation still 
darker. 

The tasks entrusted to U.N.R.W.A. come under 
two headings : that of assisting the refugees to become 
self-supporting, and the temporary business of provid- 
ing them with subsistence, shelter, and medical care. 
The first task has, however, begun to take on a dreadful 
air of permanence, though, of course, there is no such 
thing as permanence in history. The second task is 
being accomplished within the limits of the funds at 
the Agency’s disposal, which provide $27 per person 
per annum for the relief of nearly 836,000 people. This 
task is only hampered by political factors, whereas the 
first is blocked by them. That is to say, all serious 
progress is completely blocked, though a few schemes, 
well worth undertaking even if they barely scratch the 
surface of the problem, are developing or working. 
That at Jisr el Majami’, on the Jordan, just south of 
the Sea of Galilee, provides homes and land for seventy 
families (250 refugees), and that at Ramadan, east of 
Damascus, for fifty families, perhaps to be increased 
to eighty-five. These are examples of new settlements. 

It must be realised to start with that the Arab 
countries in which the refugees are living contain large 
areas of desert or semi-desert, 
and that the more favourable 
sites are already fully 
inhabited. Nowhere, broadly 
speaking, is it possible to settle 
a single family without some 
preliminary work and expend- 
iture of money, even though 
rainfall may provide a large 
proportion of the water. It 
follows that any attempt to 
reduce drastically the number 
of refugees, that is by tens of 
thousands, must be a great 
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undertaking. There are two 
such schemes in view. The CANAL 
first, and the better known, is ZONE 


based on water from the Jordan 
and its tributary, the Yarmuk, 
which joins it four miles south 
of the Sea of Galilee and just 
below Jisr el Majami’, already 
mentioned, in the kingdom of 
Jordan. The second, in 
Egyptian territory in Sinai, 
is based on Nile water siphoned 
under the Suez Canal. 

The Yarmuk- Jordan scheme 
would eventually provide for 
from 100,000 to 150,000 people, 
and that for Sinai for from 
50,000 to 60,000. These 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE PLIGHT OF THE ARAB REFUGEES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Jordan and nearly a quarter in the Gaza area. In 
Jordan there are roughly 500,000 refugees as against 
a local population of 880,000 ; about Gaza, fantastically, 
214,000 as against a local population of 95,000. The 
numbers in Lebanon and Syria are relatively small in 
relation to their populations. I must not plunge 
deeper into statistics except in the case of children 
under fifteen, who represent half the total number of 
the refugees. Over a quarter of a million children, 
pregnant and nursing mothers, and undernourished 
persons receive a special milk ration. All children of 
school age are now receiving elementary education and 


THE TROUBLED AREAS OF THE OLD WORLD. 
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sadder lives than if they had not been 
removed from the ruck. Yet, from the 
little I have seen of the work—at 
that in Jordan only and not very 
recently—it is my impression that the 
greatest success of the Agency has been 
with the children. One new service 
is provided by “school health teams ”’ 
to prevent disease among pupils and 
where it appears to detect and treat it at 
the earliest possible moment. The health service as a 
whole would appear to be well run, but some doubt is 
expressed in the report whether, on the present diet, 
the refugees are in a fit state to resist a big epidemic, 
should such a calamity occur. Climatic conditions 
naturally vary over the vast area in which the refugees 
are living, but the climate is not, in general, unhealthy. 
Within the lifetime of those still young, malaria was a 
major scourge, but this is happily no longer the case. 

I have taken a few facts and figures in an endeavour 
to give some features of the problem in the space 
available. All the good features—including a steady 
improvement in housing, which I can mention only 
in passing—belong to the Agency’s immediate task of 
looking after the refugees. The other task, that of 
making them self-supporting, has, through no fault of 
U.N.R.W.A.’s, become bogged in politics. The resolu- 
tion of the U.N. General Assembly of December 11, 
1948, that refugees should be given the choice between 
repatriation and compensation, still stands, but it is 
hopelessly blocked, and with it the prospect of re- 
establishing them in society. Short of this, it will 
appear from what has been written that it would be 
possible, if the political difficulties were removed, to 
put into operation two major schemes, in the Jordan 
Valley and Sinai, which would at least make a large 
and valuable contribution to the long-term task. 
Again, if the Governments of the area.will co-operate, 
the Agency can develop other useful self-supporting 
schemes. 

Thus the fate of these unfortunates, who are now 
being added to by a new generation, depends on the 
political relationship between the Arabs and the out- 
side world and, more especially, between the Arab 
States and Israel. It cannot be denied that from this 
point of view the situation has worsened this year as 
the result of the fighting between Israel and Egypt 
and of the skilful Russian fishing in the troubled waters 
of this region. There are refugees in other parts of the 
world, but none for whom our country bears so much 
responsibility. Palestine had been entrusted to our 
keeping, and the mandate for the country involved 
the fate of its inhabitants. We suddenly threw the 
responsibility aside because we found it embarrassing. 
I admit that arguments for our action can be found, 
though I have always considered it to be one of the 
major political sins committed by Mr. Bevin ; but our 
hasty refusal to go on carrying the burden which we 
had been so eager to accept when it paid us to do so 
left a human pool of misery from which we should not 
avert our eyes. 

Apart from sentiments of humanity, the fate of 
these Arab refugees merits attention politically. It is 
a festering sore in a community which has recently 
shown signs of sickness—and 















schemes might render self- 
supporting 200,000 in fifteen 
years. The first of them is, 
unhappily, stuck on_ the 
question of the division and 
storage of the water, and in 
the present relations between 
Jordan and Israel is not likely 
to goahead. Other subtler diff- 
culties have to be taken into 
account. These vast projects 
involve long-term planning and have the air of a final 
settlement. This is unwelcome to the Arab States and 
indeed to a large proportion of the refugees, who still 
ardently desire repatriation to their lost homes and 
lands. The two schemes would reduce the total of 
refugees by one quarter. Beyond that there is not 


during t 


much to hope for except in Iraq, though its long-term 
possibilities are ve , 

The total of registered refugees is just on 906,000, 
They are unevenly distributed, well over half in 





of the excessively high temp- 
eratures which go with certain 
forms of sickness. Repatriation 
can no longer be regarded as 
practical. In any case, it is 
sought by refugees only because 
they understand by it not 
merely their return to Palestine 
but their return to their former 
possessions. In many cases 
these have been so transformed 
by Jewish settlers that they 
represent something quite 
different from what the refugees 
left behind them and would 
hardly be recognisable to them 
if they were allowed to return 
to Palestine. I feel sure that 
the only hope lies in proceed- 
ing with other solutions on the 
lines laid down in this and 
other annual reports of 
U.N.R.W.A. 

They are written with dis- 
cretion, but they show only 
too clearly that the refugees 
are not suffering only from 
British irresponsibility and 
Israeli harshness in the past ; 
the Arab States themselves 
have a far from proud record in 








SHOWING THE AREAS OF STRIFE AND DISCONTENT AT PRESENT ENGAGING THE ATTENTION OF WORLD STATESMEN : 
TWO MAPS, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, INCORPORATING SUCH DANGER SPOTS AS 
CYPRUS, GAZA, BURAIMI AND THE AFGHAN, PAKISTAN AND INDIAN BORDERS. 

At the time of writing, no major war occupies the international theatre, but no observer of events in the 
old world would deduce from this that a state of universal peace prevails. Trouble s rings from half-a-dozen 
sources marked on the above maps. 
fighting occurs spasmodically between Egypt an 
mass migvetioe, referred to by Captain é 


Conflicting aims in [yore have ant 
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Israel in t 


the number receiving secondary education is to rise 
to 12.5 per cent. We must applaud the Agency for 
having steadily raised this percentage, but at the same 
time we cannot help asking what is to become of all 
these young scholars if the present situation continues. 

The development of secondary education is clearly 
right because it gives the individual of a good standard 
of intelligence the chance to make a career outside the 
ranks of the oe but that chance may not be 
available to all and those who miss it may be faced by 





onise 

: Gaza Strip, already the tragic scene of a 

alls in this week's article, of 200,000 Arabs ejected from Israel 

e Palestine war; oil is the promise held out to covetous neighbouring states at Buraimi; and 

farther east, a dispute between Afghanistan and Pakistan diverts attention momentarily from the recurrent 
disagreements over borders between the latter country and India. 


their treatment of their com- 
patriots to-day. U.N.R.W.A., 
despite the fact that it is work- 
ing solely for the welfare of these 
people, be been in some cases 
subjected to petty annoyances, 
sometimes at the instance of 
judicial courts, sometimes in 
defiance of them. It may not be 
fair to say that there has been 
persistent exploitation of the 
refugees’ plight for political reasons, but this has certainly 
occurred on occasion. There are more tragic stories in 
modern history, but in most cases they are complex 
and their rights and wrongs may be variously inter- 
preted. This is relatively simple. There can be few 
cases in which these robbed and uprooted exiles have 
themselves done anything to deserve their present fate, 
even allowing that some of their self-appointed leaders 
were foolish or even criminal. The world should not 
be allowed to forget their hard and unmerited lot. 


Greece and Turkey; 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE GAZA REFUGEES: SCENES OF THEIR 
REHABILITATION WITH THE AID OF UNRWAA. 


PLAYING A GAME OF DOMINOES IN A SOCIAL CENTRE AT ONE OF THE 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS AND HAPPY CHILDREN: JABALIA CAMP, ONE OF THE NINE SET UP IN THE GAZA CAMPS: YOUNG REFUGEES WHO HAVE BEEN GIVEN NEW HOPE BY 


STRIP BY U.N.R.W.A. TO TRANSFORM THE PLIGHT OF 
OVER 200,000 ARAB REFUGEES WHO FLED FROM ISRAEL. 


THE WORK OF U.N.R.W.A. 


TAKING HIS MEDICINE WITH A SMILE: A YOUNG REFUGEE EATING A MEAL IN THE COMMUNAL DINING HALL : REFUGEE 


COLLECTING THEIR FORTNIGHTLY RATIONS : REFUGEES AT 
A FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTRE, NUTRITIONAL FEEDING IS 


PROVIDED FOR THE MEDICALLY UNFIT. WITH LOCAL HELPERS. 


LEARNING THE PRINCIPLE OF THE HYDRAULIC BRAKE: YOUNG REFUGEES TAKING A CAR 
MAINTENANCE COURSE AT ONE OF THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING CENTRES. 


Following the Palestine War of 1948, more than 200,000 Arabs fled from Israel 
and took refuge in the Gaza strip, a narrow area of land some twenty-five miles 


long, administered by Egypt. Flanked on one side by the Mediterranean and 
consisting of 40 per cent. desert, the Gaza territory already supported precariously 
some 95,000 inhabitants. The new influx created conditions of terrifying want 
and misery. These were ameliorated to some degree by means of aid from the 
International Red Cross, the Egyptian Government and the Quakers; then, in 


AT A CAMP CLINIC, WHERE FROM 
ARE EXAMINED AND TREATED DAILY BY A TRAINED STAFF, 


150 TO 250 PEOPLE CHILDREN, THE YOUNGEST RECEIVING HELP FROM THE 


ELDEST. THE GAZA CHILDREN ARE NOW ADEQUATELY FED. 
‘ 


QUEUEING AT THE FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTRE. THE TWO GIRLS WEAR GAILY-STRIPED 
ROBES AND ONE CARRIES HER FOOD CONTAINER IN THE TRADITIONAL WAY. 


1950, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (U.N.R.W.A.) began to tackle 
the problem with schemes of resettlement, health services, food rationing and 
clothing. Nine camps were set up, largely of tents, which were gradually replaced 
by concrete block buildings. Clinics were installed, nutritional feeding for tne 
unfit begun. The plight of the refugees, though still desperate, ceased to be hope- 
less. As Captain Falls says, in his article on page 868 of this issue: ‘ U.N.R.W.A. 
has indeed accomplished a work of mercy and utility. 
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N this rather raucous age of ours the violet is not 


a very popular flower, but one man can be said 
to have modelled his life upon it. Mr. Ernest Cook, 
grandson of the founder of the tourist agency, died 
in March of this year at the age of eighty-nine, 
scarcely known outside a narrow circle of friends and 
business acquaintances, having successfully concealed 
from the world in general both the extent and the 
nature of his public benefactions. These included 
the foundation of the 1930 Fund for the Benefit 
of District Nurses, which he started with a gift of 
{100,000 and later provided with an additional 
£60,000. It was he who bought the stained glass from 
the chapel at Ashridge for {28,000 and presented it to 
the nation. He also purchased the Bath Assembly 
Rooms and presented them to the city ; after they 
had been reconditioned and furnished and the public 
were admitted for 6d., so an old friend of his tells 
me, he walked up with him to the turnstile, saying 
with a chuckle, ‘‘ Let me pay.’’ Another friend 
informs me that they were together at the top of the 
Haymarket looking south towards the Thos. Cook 
and Son office facing them. ‘“‘ See that damned 
dome ?”’ said E. E. C.—the only occasion on which 
my informant had ever heard him use the mildest 
of expletives—“‘ one of my mistakes! Years ago 
I spent several weeks in Vienna and fell in love with 
all those baroque domes. When I came back they 
were building that office, so I told them to stick a 
dome on top; there it is, and it’s all wrong.” 

I am grateful to Mr. John Burrow Hill, of West 
Wycombe, who dealt with all his estates—about 
40,000 acres—over a period of years, for a further 
glimpse of this exceptionally shy, retiring man. ‘‘ He 
loved all beautiful things and hated all that was 
dirty, untidy or ugly, and above all, he loved the 
English countryside and the great estates. In his 
younger days he hunted, fished and shot. In his 
later years he made many visits to the kennels at 
Badminton and Berkeley and enjoyed talking to the 
hunt servants. He could speak several languages 
fluently. His pictures and works of art were collected 
gradually and he was 
always seeking to im- 
prove his collection. He 
would happily sit in his 
room where hung ‘ The 
Willow Tree,’ by John 


Crome, and ‘ The 
Thames at Twicken- 
ham,’ by Richard 
Wilson, perhaps his 
favourite pictures, and 
on the mantelpiece 


stood three or four 
little figures of horses or 
hounds worth perhaps 
sixpence each. The only 
photograph of him was 
a snapshot taken by the 
photographer who came 
to photograph his pic- 


tures. I do not 
think he would like it 
published.” 


Death, as was in- 
evitable, brought him a 
little of the publicity 
he so greatly, perhaps 
morbidly, detested 
during his lifetime, for 
wills are public property, 
and we all woke up 
one morning to read 
that someone named 
Cook had left an estate 
of nearly £900,000, much 
of it to the National 
Trust, and the pictures 
and works of art, valued 
at about £300,000, to 
the National Art- THE HIGHEST PRICE THEN 
Collections Fund, for 
allotment to public 
galleries, libraries and museums in England. The 
pictures number about 150, mainly Dutch and English, 
and have now been distributed. 

It appears that he first began to take an interest 
in paintings at the time of the Holford sale at 
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Christie’s ; that would be in 1926, if my memory is 
not at fault. At that sale he left instructions with 
his agents to buy several lots at a total cost of {90,000— 
and failed to obtain a single one, but that experience 
seems to have made him all the more determined to 
acquire the best as they came on the market. Only 
occasionally did he stray beyond England and the 
Netherlands, as, for instance, when he bought a 
superb landscape by Claude, “The Ponte Molle,” 
from the Ashburnham sale, and again with his pur- 
chase of. a charming Crespi, ‘‘Girl With a Bird in 


NOTABLE GIFT TO THE NATION. | 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


ONE 


‘““THE MUSIC LESSON ’’; 


BY J. 


OCHTERVELDT. THIS IS 


OF THE COLLECTION BEQUEATHED BY THE LATE MR. ERNEST 
E. COOK TO THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND, 
PRESENTED BY THEM TO THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


AND 


(Canvas ; 384 by 30} ins.) 





“A LANDSCAPE NEAR ROME, WITH A VIEW OF THE PONTE MOLLE"’; BY CLAUDE LORRAIN (1600-1682). THIS IMPRESSIVE 
PAINTING WAS IN THE ASHBURNHAM COLLECTION, AND WAS BOUGHT BY MR. COOK AT SOTHEBY'S IN 1953, WHEN HE PAID 
EVER PAID FOR A CLAUDE AT AUCTION (£13,000). : 


BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. (Canvas ; 29 by 38 ins.) 


Her Hand,"’ both of which have gone to the City 
Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham. Of his two 
favourites, the Richard Wilson is now at the Norwich 
Gallery, together with a Crome, a Vincent, a Hobbema 
and a Van de Velde, while the Crome “ Willow Tree ” 


IT HAS ALSO BEEN PRESENTED TO THE 
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(so called, though the willow is inconspicuous) is to 
be seen at Nottingham. 

This picture is one of the few English landscapes 
of importance to come home again from. across the 
Atlantic. I remember seeing it on its return (I imagine 
early in the 1930’s) when the late P. M. Turner met 
me in the street, said he had just returned from New 
York with a marvellous English landscape rescued 
from foreign parts, and dragged me upstairs to con- 
front me with this splendid Crome. After that I’m 
told it went to a Norwich collection and was acquired 

by Mr. Cook a year or so before the last war. Rather 
oddly, at the beginning he regretted his purchase— 
he failed to appreciate Crome’s subtleties and the 
picture bored him, but instead of sending it back, 
which a less humble man would have done, he sat 
in front of it daily for three months and allowed 
Crome to speak to him instead of telling Crome 
how he ought to have painted. At the end of 
that time he called on his agents, said he had 
now learnt what a fine picture it was, and thanked 
them for having urged him to buy it. 

A long list of pictures would be out of place here, 
but—apart from the outstanding paintings mentioned 
above—some notion of the range and quality of 
the collection is to be found from the following : 
three landscapes by Jacob Van Ruisdael, two by 
Constable, two by Crome, three by Gainsborough 
(plus twelve painted on glass, which have gone to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum), one by J. M. W. 
Turner—the fine ‘‘ Macon, 1803, Festival of the 
Vintage,’’ which has been given to the Graves Art 
Gallery, Sheffield. Of the portraits, an imposing 
Zoffany, ‘‘ The Bradshaw Family,”’ is to be seen in 
the National Gallery ; Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradyll and Their Son,’”’ a monument of eupeptic 
opulence, at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge ; 
“Mrs. Robinson as Perdita,’’ at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; ‘Captain Edgcumbe,” at Exeter. Two 
Gainsboroughs go to Bath and Oxford respectively, 
a Romney to Kendal, and portraits by Raeburn 
to Bath, Birkenhead and Bradford. 

There is a good deal of furniture, carpets and 
porcelain, from which Hastings receives a nice 
selection of Chinese blue and white. Birmingham, 
in addition to the paintings already mentioned, 
the Claude and the Crespi, has also acquired 
a tranquil ‘‘ Music Lesson,’’ by J. Ochterveldt, 
and numerous pieces of furniture which are 

destined for Aston 
Hall, the fine house 
which is gradually 
being furnished in a 
suitable manner with 
the aid of gifts by 
Birmingham __ business 
firms. By the terms 
of the will, the collection 
was bequeathed to the 
National Art-Collections 
Fund and its disposal 
was left to the sole 
discretion of the 
Committee. It is per- 
haps yet another 
indication of the retiring 
character of the testator 
that he expressed no 
wish that it should be 
kept together as a 
whole under his name, 
but rather that it should 
be dispersed as widely 
as possible. Members 
of the Fund were given 
the opportunity of 
seeing the collection at 
his house at Sion Hill 
Place, Bath, soon after 
the publication of the 
contents of the will, 
and since then the 
Committee has been 
involved in the formid- 
able task of sorting and 
allocation. 

Perhaps I may be 
allowed to express one 
regret, and that of 
no consequence and 
purely personal — that 
it was not found possible (or perhaps considered not 
desirable) to keep the collection together for a month 
or two and show it in some London gallery before 
its various items were finally scattered up and down 
the country. 
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A NOTABLE GIFT TO THE NATION: SOME COOK BEQUEST PICTURES. 


“* SHIPPING SCENE’’; BY W. VAN DE VELDE THE YOUNGER. 





‘““THE THAMES AT TWICKENHAM’’; BY RICHARD WILSON. 

THIS WAS ONE OF THE FAVOURITE PAINTINGS OF THE 

LATE ERNEST E. COOK, WHO BEQUEATHED HIS VALUABLE 

COLLECTION TO THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 
(Canvas ; 233 by 36 ins.) (Castle Museum, Norwich.) 


‘GIRL WITH A BIRD IN HER HAND ’’; BY G. CRESPI. 
(Canvas ; 24% by 194 ins.) (City Art Gallery, Birmingham.) 


a 


ORIGINALLY, BUT ERRONEOUSLY, CALLED “THE WILLOW TREE,"’ 
THIS PAINTING BY JOHN CROME IS NOW KNOWN AS “ TREES BY A 
BROOK.’ (Canvas ; 51 by 41 ins.) (City Museum and Art Gallery, Nottingham.) 


Mr. Ernest E. Cook, who died in March of this year, started collecting pictures 
some thirty years ago, when he was already approaching sixty. In his will he 
left his collection—which included furniture, ceramics, tapestries and other 
works of art as well as over 150 paintings, water-colours, prints and drawings 

to the National Art-Collections Fund for distribution among public museums 
and galleries in England. This is probably the biggest bequest of this sort ever 


‘“MR, AND MRS. BRADYLL AND THEIR SON’”’; BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. (Canvas ; 93§ by 58 ins.) (By Courtesy OF FO 
of the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 


“THE BRADSHAW FAMILY"’; BY J. 
HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THIS PAINTING WAS ALSO ALLOCATED TO THE CASTLE 
MUSEUM AT NORWICH BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS 
FUND. (Panel ; 93 by 11} ins.) (Castle Museum, Norwich.) 


“GIRL WITH A MACAW’’; BY G. TIEPOLO, IS, ONE 
R PAINTINGS GIVEN TO THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM, (Canvas ; 27 by 20} ins.) (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


IMPORTANT PAINTING FROM THE COOK COLLECTION 


ZOFFANY. THIS 
1758, WHEN HE WAS 


ZOFFANY CAME TO ENGLAND IN 
TWENTY-FOUR. (Canvas ; 52 by 684 ins.) (The National Gallery.) 

handled by the National Art-Collections Fund, which was founded in 1903 
and has done much to enrich our museums and galleries, nearly a hundred 
of which have benefited from the bequest. The pictures reproduced above represent 
only a very small selection of the whole collection, which included many other 
important paintings. Mr. Frank Davis writes in more detail about Mr. Cook 
and his collection in this week's ‘‘A Page For Collectors.” 
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THE HARVEST OF THE SEA: A FISHING BOAT, RETURNING TO PORT ON THE YORK 


The men ‘‘ who go down to the sea in ships "’ to make their living from the waters 
are accustomed to labouring night and day in fair weather or foul to bring in their 
harvest. But frequently the fisherman's lot—like the policeman’s—" is not a happy 
one,"’ gales can prevent him putting to sea, in bad weather he frequently suffers 
serious damage to his nets and other gear, and even when conditions appear to be 
at their most favourable, catches can be heart-breakingly small. At the time of 


| 
| 
| 





writing, reports from the east coast about this season's herring catch describe it as 
the worst within living memory. In an article from a correspondent published 
in The Times on November 8, the conditions at Yarmouth and Lowestoft were 
described. It was stated that at Yarmouth, up to November 5, “ only 41,000 crans 
had been landed for the season, compared with 125,000 to the same date a year ago. 
The first-hand value of the catch already shows a deficit of £232,000 on last year. 


RKSHIRE COAST AFTER A NIGHT'S 


as 
ed 


At Lowestoft, over the week-end November 5-7, ‘a score of Scottish drifters 
folded up their nets and ended the season."" At Yarmouth many of the Scottish 
fishergirls were planning to return home owing to the shortage of work, and some 
were saying that they might not return in future seasons, as they thought they 
could find more profitable work locally in Scotland. For many years Great Britain 
has done a large export trade in herrings, and it is particularly regrettable that this 
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WORK, IS WELCOMED BY A HOST OF HUNGRY GULLS. 


season's results should have so far proved disastrously low, as earlier in the year the 
Herring Industry Board signed a contract for the sale of 135,000 barrels of cured herring 
to Russia. While there was depression in East Anglia about the lack of herrings 
a surfeit of white fish was reported from Hull where, on November 7, about 40,000 
stones of fish landed there in a 210,000-stones catch, could not be sold because the 
market was glutted. The greater part of the catch was cod. 
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AST winter, like 
hundreds of 
other people in this 
country, I had a 
vase of those aston- 
ishing South African 
flowers, chincher- 
inchees. Astonishing on account of their capacity for 
remaining in a vase of water for weeks and weeks, 
even months, looking fresh and decorative. Shipped 
in bulk from the Cape in cool-chamber storage, they 
are unpacked on arrival in this country, sorted and 
forwarded to the folk who have ordered them, or for 
whom they have been ordered by friends. With stout 
stems rather like bluebells, but stiffer, they arrive with 
perhaps a few white blossoms open and a blunt spike 
of buds, which will develop and open in water during 
the following few months. 

There are two distinct species of chincherinchees— 
Ornithogalum lacteum and Ornithogalum thyrsoides— 
both white-flowered, and superficially with a strong 
family likeness. But of the two, O. thyrsoides appears 
to be the finer and the more satisfactory in many 
ways. The leading growers and exporters of chin- 
cherinchees at the Cape are the firm of Howie’s Ltd., 
and it was thanks to them that I was able to show 
photographs of the plants flowering in their nursery 
in an article on this page on April 23 last. I am also 
indebted to Messrs. Howie for bulbs of both the species 
of chincherinchees which they sent to me last spring 
for trial as open-air bulbs in this country. 

But before planting these bulbs I had come to one 
conclusion about chincherinchees—a purely personal 
conclusion, but, I think, a practical and reasonable 
one. Welcome though these flowers are during the 
darkest months of winter, I, at any rate, do not want 
them either in the garden or the house before the 
season of the year when—was it Mr. Jorrocks or was 
it one of his hunting cronies who exclaimed joyfully, 
‘‘ Blister my kidneys—the dahlias 
are dead!’’? No. I don’t want 
chincherinchees until ‘the dahlias 
are dead.’”’ In other words, I do 
not think it is fair to ask them to 
compete with the carnival of colour 
that the garden can provide between, 
say, May or June, and the moment 
when hunting folk rejoice in blistered 
kidneys. I saw a vase of chin- 
cherinchees in a most colourful 
exhibit of cut bulbous flowers at 
Chelsea Flower Show last June, and 
it was sad to notice how “ mere” 
they looked in the company of iris 
and ixia, sparaxis, ranunculus, lilies 
and all the other gay habitués of 
Chelsea. 

I therefore deliberately delayed 
planting my _ chincherinchee bulbs 
until about mid-June. I gave them 
a raised bed at the foot of the wall 
(outside) of my unheated greenhouse, 
facing full south. There were 
several dozen each of both species, 
Ornithogalum lacteum and 
O. thyrsoides, and they left me in 
no doubt as to which were the 
more satisfactory for that particular 
treatment. Ornithogalum lacteum 
pushed up a rather reluctant crop of 














FLOWERING 


IN THE OPEN BORDER IN NOVEMBER AT KEW: 
AND AMONG THE GRASSY FOLIAGE, WHAT APPEARS TO BE ZEPHYRANTHES CANDIDA, 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


batch had single blossoms open when gathered. All 
the rest were still in green bud. Yet now, at the 
time of writing, a week later, the spikes are steadily 


CHINCHERINCHEES AFTER SEVEN WEEKS IN WATER AND 
AFTER ARRIVING FROM SOUTH AFRICA AS CUT FLOWERS. 
The species here shown is Ornithogalum lacteum, a dry- 
ground species, which in the Cape is considered the best 
species for export purposes. O. thyrsoides, a damp-ground 
species, Mr. Elliott has found better for growing for autumn 

flowering in this country. 

Photograph by Peter Pritchard. 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co, 


NERINES AND CHINCHERINCHEES. 








NERINE BOWDENI, WITH, 


developing, each 
with from two or 
three to four or five 
fully expanded 
blossoms, and dozens 
more to come. 
Were ever such 
accommodating cut flowers ? 

In addition to the open-ground chincherinchees, I 
planted some bulbs of both species in 5-in. pots. The 
O. lacteums have done no good at all, but the O. thyr- 
soides have proved satisfactory, and I believe that 
this may be the best way for many amateurs to grow 
them. Planted in June or July, and kept in the open 
air until they begin to push up flower-spikes in 
September or October, they should make excellent 
room plants for winter decoration, and with careful 
after-treatment they might well be grown on from 
year to year. 

It seems likely that the industry of shipping chin- 
cherinchees to this country from the Cape, in bud, 
is likely to continue and to increase, for in addition 
to the direct charm of these flowers, there is the added 
attraction and novelty of having cut flowers which will 
go on developing and opening in an ordinary living- 
room for several months on end, and those months 
the darkest of all the year. I feel very sure, too, that 
as more and more bulbs of Ornithogalum thyrsoides 
become available, they will take their place as popular 
members of the host of other bulbs—hyacinths, crocus, 
narcissus and the rest which folk grow each year in 
their rooms and—if they are fortunate—in their 
greenhouses, for winter decoration. It is probable, 
too, that chincherinchees will become more and 
more used for what is known, I believe, as “ florists’ 
work,”’ in wreaths and bouquets, etc., at any time 
of year that they can be persuaded to blossom. 
But that is another story. 

The native South African name, by the by, does 

not seem to be an altogether happy 














one here. So few people manage 
to master it fluently and with 
confidence. They see a vase of 


the flowers and exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, are 
those——- ?’’, and then they utter 
an assortment of sounds, a mixture 
of stutter and sneeze. Chincherin- 
chee is, I believe, an onomatopeeic 
native name, derived from the 
squeaky sound made by the smooth 
stems rubbing together, in the 
manner of the stems of bluebells. 
In South African florist and market- 
garden circles, the name has, I 
understand, been abbreviated to 
“ chincs,”” just as in market-garden 
jargon in this country chrysan- 
themums, tomatoes and cucumbers 
have become chrysanths, toms and 
cues. More useful for the market- 
place than beautiful in the home. 
But “‘ chincs,’”’ no. Let us have some 
more palatable vernacular name than 
that. ‘‘Chincs’”’ sounds almost as 
unpleasing as Ornithogalum would be 
if cut down to “ thogs.”’ 

Four or five years ago I noticed 
that a vase of Nerine bowdeni, which 
had remained on show over-long, and 
then been removed to an unused room 
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leaves which loitered unhappily for a while 
and retireg early, without a solitary flower- . 
spike showing up. Ornithogalum thyr- 
soides, on the other hand, produced a 
healthy crop of broad, glossy leaves, and 
then, in late summer, a most satisfactory 
lot of stout flower-spikes, and I was 
delighted to find that I had done my 
handicapping by late planting with just 
the right timing. In early October I 
gathered a good bunch of half-opened 
flower-spikes, which took to life in a 
vase just as readily as the imported 
specimens I had known in past winters. 
I picked an even later batch in the 
last week of October, after the dahlias 
were dead, and kidneys, doubtless, nicely 


for this Christmas and New Year. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
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A gift that gives pleasure throughout the year is surely the ideal choice 
Fifty-two copies of The /llustrated London 
News, together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will make 1956 a 
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and forgotten, were forming green, fleshy 
seeds as big as peas. I poured away the 
remaining water in the vase, and left the 
stems undisturbed, just to see what would 
happen. The result, a month or two 
later, was a fine crop of ripe seeds. 
These I sowed pretty thickly in a panful 
of soil, topped-up with a thin covering 
of silver sand. I did not bury the seeds. 
Merely pressed them gently into the sand. 
Kept in my unheated greenhouse, they 
germinated to a man. This simple 
method of raising stock of this splendid 
autumn-flowering South African bulb is 
not generally known. The_seedling bulbs 
take four or five years or more to flower. 
But how very well worth while! One 
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blistered. 
These had endured, and survived, 
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several degrees of frost without any 
protection whatever and, facing south, 
they had undergone that most severe test 
of all—morning sun striking them whilst 


they were still crusted white with hoar- 
Only two flower-spikes in this last 
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Fanny I bowdent flowering in the garden, and I 
ee a find that if there is no south or west 
8 6 wall at the base of which to give the 
8 0 . 
9 oO bulbs the conventional home, they 
7 * grow and flower perfectly well in the 


open flower border if given a fully sunny 
position. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST 
PIECES OF ROMAN 
3rpv CENTURY SCULPTURE: 
THE BADMINTON 
SARCOPHAGUS, 
NOW IN NEW YORK. 


so Badminton sarcophagus, of which we 
show the three sides carved in high 
relief, is, despite the fact that it lacks its 
lid, one of the finest Roman sarcophagi of 
its period (probably a.p. 220-230). It was 
part of a large collection bought by the 
third Duke of Beaufort when he made the 
Grand Tour in 1726-29, and was presumably 
acquired in Rome with the help of Cardinals 
Albani and Alberoni. It was then known as 
‘* Augustus’s Bath ”’ and was installed in the 
great hall at Badminton House in 1733. 
Until recent years it escaped the notice of 
archeologists, but in 1942 Sir Osbert Sitwell 
published a photograph and the results of 


his researches in the muniment room at 
[Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT FACE 

OF THE BADMINTON SARCOPHAGUS, FORMERLY 

THE PROPERTY OF THE DUKES OF BEAUFORT 

AND NOW IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW _ YORK: 

DIONYSUS RIDING ON A PANTHER BETWEEN 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 
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(LEFT.) ONE END OF THE 
SARCOPHAGUS : A RIVER- 
GOD, WITH TWO WINGED 
YOUTHS, ONE CARRYING 
FRUIT AND A BOUGH, THE 
OTHER A GOAT AND 
BRIMMING CUP. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


(RIGHT.) THE OTHER END, 
SHOWING TELLUS, GOD- 
DESS OF EARTH, WITH TWO 
BOY ATTENDANTS, TWO 
CUPIDS AND A PANTHER. 


. , AUTUMN WITH A BASKET OF FIGS, PAN 
E BADMINTON SARCOPHAGUS. THE PRINCIPAL FIGURES ARE (L. TO R.) WINTER WITH TWO WATERFOWL, , ) 
| bow rg BH. ingen h DIONYSUS RIDING A PANTHER, A MAENAD, SUMMER WITH A BASKET OF GRAIN, AND SPRING WITH A CORNUCOPIA AND A HARE. 


since the object is a tomb, is the celebration of the bounty of nature, and repre- 


B dmi H M ecently the sarcophagus was acquired by the 
rect ao Part, * sents Dionysus, the god of the vine, attended by Pan and a Satyr and a Maenad, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, where it is now on exhibition. It is 
oval “4 shape (7 ft. 3} ins. long, 2 ft. 11} ins. high and 3 ft. 44 ins. from rs 
to front); and the relief is high, sometimes 5 ins. deep, and so undercut that muc 

of the modelling is virtually in the round. There are, in all, forty figures, human 
and animal, and the tallest are about half life size. Roman sarcophagi were 
turned out in shops ; and one survives in the Museum at Cassel which was ee 
from the self-same original sketch as the Badminton sarcophagus, but there 
are some variations in execution. The general subject, somewhat poignantly 


and accompanied with personifications of the Seasons with their attributes, 
while on the end appear deities of earth and water with their attendants. These 
principal figures are portrayed with melting tenderness and slack muscles, in 
marked contrast to the crowd of cupids and infant satyrs vigorously modelled 
and muscled who decorate every spare inch of the composition with every variety 
of playful activity, adding a note of lively, if somewhat heartless, fun to an 
otherwise rather limp ceremonial occasion. 
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EXAMPLE OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP, 





(LEFT.) 

** AERIALISTS,”’ DE- 
SIGNED BY BRUCE 
MOORE. THE PIECES 
ILLUSTRATED HERE 
WERE SHOWN AT THE 
RECENT EXHIBITION 
OF STEUBEN GLASS IN 

LONDON. 
(Height, 104 ins.) 


HE second 

major exhibi- 
tion of Steuben 
Glass to be held in 
London has re- 
cently been on show 
at Park Lane 
House. In 1933 
Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jnr., whose 
great-grandfather 
started the Corning 
Glass Works over 
100 years ago, 
turned its small 
subsidiary, Steuben 
Glass, to the 
making of fine 
crystal. Steuben 
Glass is made at 
the Corning Glass 
Centre near New 
York. The work- 
men are organised 
into small ‘* shops,”’ 
each consisting of 
a master glass- 
maker and his 
assistants, and 
each working 

[Continued below. 








(LEFT.) 

THIS PLATE OF CLEAR 

CRYSTAL IS DECORATED 

WITH A LINEAR ENGRAV- 

ING OF A CAT, DESIGNED 

BY ISAMU NOGUCHI, WHO 

1S OF JAPANESE DESCENT. “THE ROSALIND VASE,’’ ON WHICH THE ENGRAVING, DESIGNED BY DON WIER, 

(Diameter, 10 ins.) WAS EXECUTED BY THE INTRICATE COPPER-WHEEL METHOD. (Height, 9 ins.) 


meabl = $ 

eS: Pahl cee 
of ee * py o 
& ~~ . i , ‘ 


«i 


A) 


A CRAFTSMAN ENGRAVER AT THE STEUBEN GLASS FURNACES WORKING ON “ THE CENTENARY cup,”’ 
WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS IN 1951, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CENTENARY OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE CORNING GLASS CENTENNIAL. 





Continued.| 
around its own reheating oven or ‘glory hole.’ The several ingredients of crystal glass— 
sand, potash, lead oxide and powdered glass—are first melted in a special clay furnace, 
from which the “ gatherer’’ takes the required amount of molten glass on the end of his 
blowing iron and starts to blow the form. The piece is then roughly shaped and trans- 
ferred on to a long, solid ‘‘ pontil’’ rod. The “ gaffer," who is the master blower, then 
takes over and joins and shapes the component parts—using shears to cut off excess glass, 
calipers to check dimensions, and simple wooden tools to achieve the completed form. 
‘ AURORA,"’ BY LEON KELLY, IS ANOTHER REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF THE Extra decorative ornamental forms are then added by the “ bit-gatherer."’ During the 
CLOSE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE ARTIST AND THE SKILLED CRAFTSMAN. whole process the piece must be frequently reheated to maintain a proper working 
(Height, 118 ins.) temperature. After the blowing has been completed the glass is slowly cooled and the 
[Continued above, right. 
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ATERIAL AND DESIGN: STEBEUBEN GLASS. 


(RIGHT.) 

“ACROBATS,” BY 
PAVEL TCHELITCHEW. 
THIS VASE, SHAPED 
LIKE A GIANT 
BRANDY BALLOON, IS 
IN THE VICTORIA AND 

ALBERT MUSEUM. 
(Height, 13% ins.) 


Continued.] 

base is ground and 

polished until it is 

smooth. Each com- 

pleted piece is then 

subjected to an 

exhaustive inspec- 

tior?and any which 

is not perfect is 

immediately des- 

troyed. The rare 

and difficult art of 

copper-wheel en- 

graving is 

extensively 

Steuben 

decoration of 

portant pieces. 

The engraver works 

at a small lathe 

into which he fits 

copper wheels of 

varying thicknesses 

and diameters. He . 
presses the glass — ; “eth ogaoe dl Sc alia 
against the revolv- aoa 
ing wheel which is 

fed with an abrasive 

mixture. The result 

is a shallow intaglio 


which appears to 
inued 3 


(RIGHT.) 

‘““ORCHID’’; ONE OF A 

SET OF TWELVE PLATES, 

EACH ENGRAVED WITH A 

DIFFERENT FLOWER 

aa DESIGN BY DON WIER. 

E OF TWENTY PIECES DESIGNED BY BRITISH ARTISTS: ‘“‘ PAN AND NYMPH, (Diameter, 8 ins.) 
LESLIE DURBIN, WHO DESIGNED THE STALINGRAD SWORD IN 1942. (Height, 10 ins.) 





WHICH WAS THE GIFT OF PRESIDENT AND 


1E ENGRAVING OF “THE MERRY-GO-ROUND BOWL, 
IT WAS GRACIOUSLY LENT BY 


RS. TRUMAN TO THE QUEEN ON THE OCCASION OF HER WEDDING. 
HER MAJESTY FOR THE RECENT EXHIBITION. 


inued.| ayes 
lhe eye as low relief. As important as the constant insistence on first-rate materials and 


raftsmanship in the making of Steuben Glass is the emphasis laid on design. The design a 
epartment . located in New York City and is at present directed by yes M. = 
here is a group of resident designers who work in close co-operation with t _— s a a 

the factory, and whose ideas are referred to the production experts. Often algae m = 
ngraved decorations are commissioned from artists all over the world, as in the case o 


i i i i hown in London. In such 
Bh nM oe My Be Ng Panag Pee deeocalion. and the shape of the “ SUMMER '’; A VASE OF HEAVY CRYSTAL ENGRAVED WITH THE FIGURE OF A 


iece is designed by Steuben experts to conform with the engraving. Another selection WOMAN CARRYING ON HER HEAD A HARVEST SHEAF, DESIGNED BY DUNCAN 
of Steuben Glass was illustrated in our issue of October 22. GRANT. (Height, 11% ins.) 
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A STORM OF MOVEMENT AND ACTION CAPTURED BY THE CAMERA — DURING 
LONDON’S FIRST SIGHT OF THE MOISEYEV FOLK DANCE COMPANY FROM MOSCOW 





THE DANCE OF THE BALALAIKA PLAYERS IN “ SUMMER,” THE OPENING ITEM IN THE PROGRAMME 


OF RUSSIAN DANCES PRESENTED BY THE MOISEYEV MOSCOW COMPANY AT EARLS COURT. THE SWIRLING SKIRTS AND PETTICOATS, FLYING LIMBS AND STAMPING FEET OF T 


FAST AND FURIOUS “ JOK’’ IN THE MOLDAVIAN SUITE FROM THE RUMANIAN FRONTIE 


JOVIAL ACROBATICS LIKE THESE AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF WELL-DRILLED MASS CONVOL 


BRANDISHING SWORDS, WHIPS AND TOMMY-GUNS, THE PARTISANS IN THE DANCE OCF THAT TIONS—HERE SEEN IN THE UKRAINIAN SUITE—ARE TYPICAL OF ALL THE BIG NUMBER 


NAME VIGOROUSLY CELEBRATE THEIR SAVAGE VICTORY IN THE NORTH CAUCASUS. 








7 soe f° ‘ YOUNG PEASANT AND HIS SWEETHEART: A PAS DE DEUX FROM “ SUMMER’’—A BI 


VIGOROUS LEAPS AND SPINS IN A DANCE OF DIZZY SFEED ABD WiTaLitTy FART OF 
FRODUCTION NUMBER AROUND THE CELEBRATION OF THEIR ENGAGEMENT, 


A SUITE OF DANCES OF MOLDAVIAN ORIGIN AND CYPSY FLAVOUR 


In April 1954 London had its first taste of post-war Russian dancing when a company dances that this is no disadvantage. In general, various national dances are woven 
called ‘‘ Beryozka"' appeared for a short season at the Stoll Theatre. In this com into larger production numbers, such as the spring dances of the Ukrainian Suite 
pany all the dancers were girls and all the dances elaborately Grilled mass movements and the Moldavian dances in the group called “ Jok.’’ In these, elaborate and well- 
on folk-dance themes. The company, however, which opened for a limited season drilled movements, mainly by the girls of the company, are enlivened and embroidered 
at the Empress Hall, Earls Court, on November 15—the Moscow State Folk Dance with brilliant and vigorous acrobatics from the men. Also in the programme are 


Company directed by Igor Moiseyev—is a large mixed company, particularly strong short pieces, mostly humorous and sometimes touching, among which ‘* Yurotchka ’ 

in male dancers. The programme is based throughout on folk and national dancing, and ‘‘ Poem from the Surroundings of Moscow’ are outstanding. ‘‘ The Partisans,” 

but the various republics of the U.S.S.R. are so rich in vigorous and lively national of which we show one photograph, is a patriotic scena based on the experiences of 
ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING A 





HE GOALKEEPER CLEARS IN A POSITIVELY DYNAMIC DANCE-MIME OF A FOOTBALL-MATCH, 
IN WHICH THE ONLY THING LACKING WAS THE BALL. 


THE CORNER KICK SAILS IN—AND EVERYONE HAS A GO AT THE IMAGINARY BALL IN 


FRONT OF THE GOAL~ MOUTH. 
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CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED-—-AS MILTON WOULD HAVE SAID; AND THE REFEREE 
WASHES HIS HANDS OF THE PROCEEDINGS, AND LEAVES THEM TO SORT THEMSELVES OUT. 


BRIGHTER FOOTBALL WITH A VENGEANCE: A GENERAL M&LEE, SO VIGOROUS, 80 MORE-THAN- 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THAT IMAGINARY BALL ? HAS THE FLYING WING SCORED ? OR HAS 
LIFE-LIKE THAT NO ONE, NOT EVEN THE PLAYERS, COULD OBJECT TO THE ABSENCE OF THE BALL. 


THE GOALKEEPER CLEARED ? OR ARE THERE TWO IMAGINARY BALLS ? 


partisans in the Caucasus during the war; and a Sailor's Dance was a particularly 
brilliant piece of fun, based on drill movements and the evolutions of a ship's engines, 
nnd humanised by the presence of a ferocious petty officer and a Laurel-and-Hardy- 
ike couple of engineers. In general, there is little display of solo work ; and in the 

ain ensembles, the soloists (nearly always men) succeed and outvie each other with 


Hazzling speed. One item, however, the fight of the two urchins, a “ dance in honour 
bf the Nenets, people of the Far North-East of the U.S.S.R."", shows what appears 
o be a protracted and comical struggle between two small fur-clad children—who 


TUAL PERFORMANCE BY ROGER Woop. 


fall off the stage at one point—but is, in fact, a brilliant solo performance by one 
man, who at the end springs out of a curious sack-like garment. Perhaps the most 
popular item with the huge house which saw the first performance in the stadium-like 
auditorium of the Empress Hall was the Football Match, in which a ball appears 
only for the kick-off and is immediately dispensed with, the large company of men 
then proceeding to mime, with incomparable vigour, a game of football in which 
everything happens, a goal is scored, the referee suffers from alternate fits of fury 
and despair, Press photographers invade the field, and a casualty is carried off. 
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EVERAL times in recent months I have received 
letters asking my opinion on whether the rabbit 
would come back in this country, or whether myxo- 
matosis would eventually wipe it out completely. 
Naturally, I could but reply that I had not the com- 
petence to voice an opinion. In recent times the B.B.C. 
have staged a discussion on this topic and much of 
what will now be presented is already public know- 
ledge. Even so, it may be worth setting forth the 
results of a discussion, or, more precisely, a symposium, 
held on Saturday last at the London Zoo by the 
Mammal Society of the British Isles. This lasted 
for five hours and included four principal speakers. 
Mr. H. V. Thompson, a Ministry of Agriculture biologist, 
made a survey of the history of the disease and of the 
problems the disease had created. Mrs. Lane (Miriam 
Rothschild), who has made a special study of 
fleas, presented the evidence for believing that 
the rabbit flea, rather than mosquitoes, was 
responsible for the spread of the disease. The 
behaviour of the virus causing the disease was 
outlined, as far as it is known, by Mr. J. R. 
Hudson, Government  bacteriologist; and 
Dr. A. S. Thomas, a botanist with the Nature 
Conservancy, illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs the results, of the rabbit’s partial 
disappearance, on the country’s wild vegetation. 
The two-hour discussion that followed was led 
by Mr. H. N. Southern, of Oxford University, and 
Dr. N. W. Moore, of the Nature Conservancy. 
The European wild rabbit had become a 
pest in Chile, Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand, in addition, of course, to Western 
Europe and north-west Africa. Sixty years 
or so ago, a virus carried by a native rabbit 
of South America was found to be lethal to the 
imported European rabbit. During the 1920’s 
and 1930's tests carried out in Australia on 
whether the disease could be deliberately 
spread had achieved little success. After the 
war, however, better results began to be 
shown. The story is really well known now, 
how a French doctor introduced the disease 
to his walled-in estate, to clear it of the 
rabbit pest, and how, on October 13, 1953, it 
was first noticed at Edenbridge, in Kent. It 
is not known how the disease reached Kent, but 
it is an appropriate occasion to re-emphasise that 
the first action by the Ministry of Agriculture 
was to enclose the 200 affected acres and 





APRIL 1955 ; THE SAME RABBIT BURY (AS ABOVE) ON LULLINGTON DOWN, IN SUSSEX, 
WITH ELDER BUSHES AND A BETTER COVER OF GRASS. 


try to stamp out the disease. The Ministry is still 
being accused of some sinister complicity in a plot to 
rob us of our rabbits, but the picture presented on 
November 5 at the Mammal Society's symposium of 
the spread of the disease in other European countries 
leaves little doubt that it would have been beyond the 
power of anyone to arrest the progress of the disease 
once it had been started. It might have been possible 
to accelerate the spread, but no more. 

Opinion in this country is still divided on whether 
the rabbit is wanted as a wild animal, and argument 
on this can, at times, be heated. It is beyond doubt 
that the rabbit's partial disappearance has improved 
the yield of this year's harvest, and that this improve- 
ment is over and above anything the weather may have 
caused. Equally it is beyond dispute that the rabbit 
was a source of cheap meat, the mainstay of the trade 
in felt hats, a provider of fur coats, and the rest. The 
Mammal Society's symposium was concerned, however, 
with the problem purely as a vast biological problem. 


records. 
survey of the effect of the rabbits grazing on vegetation. 
full force of myxomatosis was felt. 
Lullington Down, in Sussex, shows the appearance in A 
grass and bare soil with elder bushes, the growth of whieh is encouraged by 
By April 1955 there was a better cover of grass, 


the presence of the rabbit. 
and in July 1955 there was long grass, together with ragwort and thistles. 


ial 


INQUEST ON RABBITS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


It so happened that several extensive schemes of 
investigation had been embarked upon just before 
myxomatosis struck, and although the sudden disap- 
pearance of most of the rabbits completely upset these, 
it did mean that censuses and surveys already made 
could be used to gauge what was happening. Popula- 
tion studies of voles and mice were already under way, 
Mr. Southern was making, in addition, a close study 
of the tawny owl, and Dr. Thomas had already started 
a survey of the effects of the rabbit on wild vegetation. 
Despite the frustration to these and other fields of 
research, it meant that factual assessments could be 





APRIL 1954: A VIEW OF A RABBIT BURY ON LULLINGTON DOWN, SHOWING THE 
GRASS CLOSELY GRAZED BY RABBITS, THE BARE SOIL AND ELDER BUSHES. 


The disappearance of the rabbit from the countryside in Britain has caused 
many changes, most obvious of which are the changes in the vegetation. 
the latter, moreover, which lend themselves most readily to photographic 
It so happened that in 1954 Dr. A. S. Thomas had embarked on a 
This was before the 
His first picture of a rabbit bury on 
ril 1954 of grazed 


Photographs by Dr. A. S. Thomas, of the Nature Conservancy. 


madeoftheprogress © 
of events. One of 
the first effects of 
the disease was a 
great decrease in 
the numbers of 
voles and _ mice. 
Their populations 
are subject to 
periodic fluctua- 
tions, but the re- 
ductions seen in 
1954 were beyond 
anything normal. 
Records of 90 per 
cent. decreases 
could mean one 
thing only, that 
predators formerly 
feeding on rabbit 
were competing for 
the available sup- 
plies of food. It 
was possible to 
; show that foxes 
were turning to voles and brown rats, and 
seemed to be taking more vegetable food in many 
instances. Stoats were believed to be hunting grey 
squirrels. More remarkable was the decrease in the 
sizes of litters and broods. Litters of foxes are believed 
to have fallen off, but the birds of prey have shown the 
greatest impact. There has been a marked decline, at 
least in some areas, in the nesting of tawny owls, and 
even when nests were started they were often abandoned 
or no chicks were brought off. A similar story was told 
for buzzards, with evidence of a migration from the 
south-west of England and South Wales eastwards, as 
if spreading out in search of fresh sources of food. | 
The effects on the vegetation are more obvious but 
less easy to describe briefly. It is not only in the corn- 
field that plants have remained uncropped by rabbits. 
Everywhere grasses have grown tall where they were 
formerly kept low, oak and ash seedlings have survived 
in greater numbers. There is a picture of profit and 
loss in wild flowers, some being submerged beneath the 














flourishing vegetation, others becoming numerous that 
were formerly rare. Some orchids have become 
numerous, but so have noxious weeds like ragwort and 
deadly nightshade. 

Although the onset of myxomatosis found our 
biologists prepared in some respects, it caught them 
out in other ways. One speaker after another in the 
course of the symposium drew attention to our lack 
of knowledge on even the common organisms. When 
the rabbit flea was suspected as the carrier, it was 
realised that nobody had ever studied this flea or 
knew anything of its life-history. This was not due 
to any lack of material for study, for a rabbit may carry 
up to half a thousand fleas, mainly on its ears and the 
back of the head. The suggestion that mosquitoes 
might also act as carriers exposed gaps in our know- 
ledge of these insects. The ignorance referred 
to here is relative, for while much may be known 
already it is insufficient for the critical work 
needed. This serves to emphasise the intricacy 
of biological problems and the potential value 
of seemingly trivial or inconsequential 
information. 

There remain three questions of general 
interest. Will the disease pass to other animals ? 
Will the rabbit be eventually wiped out? Or 
will an immune strain of rabbits be established 
to repopulate the countryside ? On the first 
question we have a partial answer. Many 
animals, suspected of having myxomatosis, 
have been examined. They include a badger, 
moles, mice, voles, hares, guinea pigs, squirrels 
and a number of birds. None had the disease, 
the hares excepted. In France five hares have 
been found to have contracted it. In England 
two hares at most, the second being still a 
doubtful case. Infected hares showed noticeably 
milder symptoms, and experimental attempts 
to infect hares failed, the virus remaining 
eleven days after injection but confined to the 
area surrounding the puncture made by 
the needle. 

It is The two remaining questions are linked, 
and nobody was prepared to venture an opinion 
on them. Mortality from myxomatosis has been 
over 99.5 per cent. Of the survivors tested 
clinically, all but the occasional individual 
were found to be susceptible to the disease, and 
it can only be assumed that they had escaped 
infection by sheer accident. The immune 





JULY 1955: THE RABBIT BURY ON LULLINGTON DOWN, SHOWING THE ELDER 
BUSHES, LONG GRASS, RAGWORT AND THISTLES. 


individuals, representing considerably less than one in 
a thousand, were allowed to breed and their offspring 
were found not to be immune. The virus itself has 
been found to be very persistent, remaining active 
in a rabbit skin two months after death. With the 
onset of winter, and a diminished activity on the part 
of the carriers, the disease will appear to die down, and 
the fact that rabbits are now few and widely scattered 
will necessarily reduce its rate of spread. In places, 
also, myxomatosis has become attenuated, which means 
that its power to kill is lessened, and also that the 
death of the rabbit is delayed. In one area of attenua- 
tion four distinct strains of the virus have been 
identified. What this means has yet to be determined. 

The future of the rabbit, and of myxomatosis, in 
this country, remains unpredictable. Much depends 
on what happens in the rabbit and in the virus. But 
whether the rabbit returns or not, the effects on the rest 
of our wild life will continue to be felt for some time, 
and the results here are not easy to foresee in detail. 
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SOME PERSONALITIES 


Officer Commandi 
Fighter Command. 
new appointment 
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THE VETERAN CAR CLUB RUN. 


PATROL REPORTING ON 
(LEFT) 


THE VETERANS AND THE NEWCOMER: A HELICOPTER AERIAL 
TRAFFIC CONDITIONS DURING THE VETERAN CAR RUN, ON THE ROAD ARE 
A MARTINI OF I900 AND A CENTURY TANDEM OF 1902, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE VETERAN CAR CLUB, MR, F. S. BENNETT (RIGHT), IN HIS 1903 CADILLAC, 
DRIVEN BY COLONEL A, E. YOUNG, COMMISSIONER OF THE CITY OF LONDON POLICE, 
A nice contrast of ages was made on November 13, when the traffic for the Veteran 
Car Club annual run to Brighton, organised by the R.A.C., was controlled by 
means of a helicopter carrying an R.A.C. patrolman and a police sergeant, which 
flew up and down the route, reporting on conditions. Traffic for this great annual 
occasion this year was better than usual, since ordinary traffic was diverted at 
various points where blockages are likely to occur. 194 veteran cars started and 
187 finished within the time limit, the last one being manhandled over the line 
with only cwenty seconds to spare. The first to finish was the 1900 New Orleans 
of Sir Clive Edwards, in under two hours; and close behind was the 1898 Stephens 
of Mr. R. J. Stephens. The oldest car in the race, Mr. E, Colver's 1896 Arnold 
dogcart, which was the earliest to start, finished within the time and its belt was 
changed twice. The American driver, Mr. G. McK. Schlieffelin (1903 Prescott 
Steamer), and the German H, G. Schoof (1900 De Dion) both finished in the time. 
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THE CYCLE AND MOTOR CYCLE SHOW. 


The thirtieth Cycle and Motor Cycle Show was opened at Earls Court, London, 
on November 12, by Mr. P. Thorneycroft, the President of the Board of Trade. 
In his speech he referred to the industry's splendid export record, and said that 
of over 3,000,000 cycles made in Britainlast year, 2,000,000 were sent abroad, 
while one-third of the output of the motor-cycle industry was shipped oversea. 
Export earnings from cycles and motor-cycles last year totalled £37,000,000. 
The special feature of this year’s Show was the number of new British scooters 
and mopeds (or powered bicycles) produced to counter the Continental domina- 
tion of this particular market. These new models range in price from £64 to 
£204; and some of the lightest have a fuel consumption as low, it is claimed, 
as 240 m.p.g. Production of the three-wheeler Minicar is being trebled. 


AT THE CYCLE AND MOTOR CYCLE SHOW : THE CANTERBURY THREE-SEATER SALOON SIDE- 
CAR, CALLED ‘‘ CARMOBILE,’’ FOR A MOTOR CYCLE OF 500 C.C. AND UPWARDS. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT FOR THE VERSATILE LAMBRETTA : A THREE-WHEELER MERCHANT S 
CARRIER, WHICH IS BASED ON THE FAMILIAR 150-C.C. SCOOTER. 


THE BRITISH TRIUMPH MOTOR CYCLE WHICH SET UP A SPEED OF 194 M.P.H. AT SALT FLATS, 
UTAH, RIDDEN BY J. ALLEN. FOR TECHNICAL REASONS THE RECORD CAN NOT BE 
CONFIRMED, AND THE VINCENT RECORD OF 185 M.P.H. STILL STANDS. 
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MR. EISENHOWER RETURNS FROM DENVER. 


President Eisenhower's return to the White House in Washington on November 11 
after nearly three months’ absence was marked by flags, banners and cheering 
crowds lining the streets through which he drove from the airport. Although advised 
by his doctors not to wave in return, for fear of over-exerting himself, he could 
not resist doing so. At the White House, where he Stayed for a few days before 
going to his Gettysburg farm to convalesce, he was photographed swinging a golf 
club on the lawn ; it was stated, however, that this was merely to get the feel of 
it, and a chair was placed close beside him in case he should feel suddenly tired. 
He is expected to remain at Gettysburg for some weeks, on the farm in which 
he is reported to have invested some £120,000. Here, as the President grows 
stronger, it is thought that he will gradually resume the functions of his office. 


WHERE PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’ IS SPENDING HIS CONVALESCENCE: THE FARM AT 
GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, IN WHICH HE IS REPORTED TO HAVE INVESTED £120,000. 


WELCOMING THE PRESIDENT’S RETURN TO WASHINGTON: A SCENE IN CONSTITUTION 


AVENUE, WHERE FLAGS, BANNERS AND LARGE CROWDS MARKED HIS PROGRESS. 


THE PRESIDENT PUNCTUATING 


SWINGING A GOLF CLUB ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN: 
A CHAIR STANDS NEAR BY IN 


HIS RELAXATION WITH SOME STATIONARY GOLF PRACTICE. 
CASE HE GETS SUDDENLY TIRED. 
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ARAB DEFENCE PACTS AND A CAIRO FUNERAL. 


FOLLOWING A GUN-CARRIAGE BEARING THE BODIES OF THREE SOLDIERS KILLED BY 
ISRAELI FORCES: A DENSE CROWD OF EGYPTIAN SERVICEMEN AND CIVILIANS. 


RECEIVING AN EGYPTIAN ORDER FROM COLONEL NASSER DURING HIS CAIRO VISIT: 
EMIR FEISAL (LEFT CENTRE), THE PRIME MINISTER OF SAUDI ARABIA, 





EXCHANGING THEIR SIGNED COPIES OF THE NEW EGYPTIAN-SYRIAN MILITARY PACT: 
COLONEL NASSER (CENTRE) AND SAID EL GHAZZI, THE SYRIAN PREMIER. 


As tension between Egypt and Israel mounted, diplomatic activity in Cairo brought 
visitors from the Arab States of Syria and Saudi Arabia, come to sign military 
pacts with Colonel Nasser's Government. On October 20, the Egyptian-Syrian 
mutual defence pact was signed. This was followed, a week later, by the Egyptian 
pact with Saudi Arabia, negotiated by Emir Feisal, the Crown Prince and 
Prime Minister of Saudi Arabia, in person. After the ceremony, Colonel Nasser 
presented him with the Egyptian Order of the Republic. On November 2 and 3, 
the savage fighting which took place between Egypt and Israel resulted in many 
Egyptian casualties. The funeral poe. in Cairo, of some of the victims, 
was followed by an enormous crowd, and cries of “* Death to Israel! "’, “‘ Give us 
arms!" and “Allah is great!" were shouted. Major-General Ibraham, the 
Egyptian Army Chief-of-Staff, representing Colonel Nasser, walked behind the 
gun-carriage, with Cabinet Ministers and Arab diplomats in Cairo 
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A MINUSCULE WITH BEAD-LIKE TENTACLES AND AN OPAQUE, GLOBULAR BODY: “THE MEDUSA"'—A SMALL JELLY-FISH—PHOTOGRAPHED BY D. P. WILSON, F.RPS. 
ROOKS AT HOME AND THE GLASS-LIKE BEAUTY OF THE MEDUSA: TWO STUDIES IN THE R.P.S. AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


The two photographs reproduced above exemplify the value of the camera their newly-hatched young. “The Medusa Gonionemus murbachi Mayer,” by 


as a means of recording unfamiliar aspects of familiar objects. Nearly every- Mr. D. P. Wilson, F.R.P.S., highlights a small jelly-fish, enhancing its fragile 
one has seen rooks; nearly everyone has seen, from below, the dark bundles | beauty and displaying details unperceived by the stroller on the sea-shore. 
at the tops of high trees that are their nests ; but Mr. R. H. Hallam's “ Rooks Both photographs are included in the Royal Photographic Society's autumn 
provides the synthesis, a close-up of a pair of rooks guarding their nest and exhibition at 16, Princes Gate, S.W.7, open until November 30. 
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THE BLACK WOODPECKER AND YOUNG : A REMARKABLE STUDY OF A SWEDISH BIRD, ONE OF AN IMPRESSIVE SELECTION OF NATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON VIEW AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


The striking photograph reproduced on this page, “ Black Wood- 
pecker—Sweden,” was taken by Mr. M. D. England, of Limpsfield, Surrey. The black 
woodpecker is very much larger than the English species—as large, in fact, as a 


The photography of animals, birds, plants and insects used to comprise part of 
the Royal Photographic Society's annual general exhibition, but it has developed 
so considerably in recent years that it has now been accorded a separate exhibition 
of its own. The present autumn exhibition will be on view at 16, Princes Gate, 
S.W.7, until November 30 ; it will then be shown at the Hancock Museum, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 


rook ; the male bird has a slightly crested crimson crown. It is common in the 


great pine forests of Europe. 
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THE THEATRE. 




















to life on sound-radio during the spring 
Although I left the Arts Theatre Club, 
after the premiére of ‘‘ Komuso,’’ with a 
sense of disappointment, I should have 
been prepared for it. The bare anecdote 
does not matter much : what does matter 
is the summoning of atmosphere, the 
creation of the spirit of place, the feeling 
that this old Buddhist temple, high on a 
hill in Southern Japan, is indeed a palimp- 
sest of the centuries. Without its stage 
directions the play is sadly stripped. I 
felt, when I heard it first on radio, that 
Nichols, setting out to write a stage play, 
had indeed written, unknowingly, a radio 
play that could haunt the mind, a sad, 
wayward tune. 
The Arts production of ‘‘ Komuso”’ had 
something of the right effect upon me, but, 
I fear, simply because I had heard the play 
earlier. It was distressing, but by no 
means a shock, to find next morning that 
our senior dramatic critic had spoken of 
it as ‘‘an experiment that seems to be 
ill-advised from almost every point of 
view.”” Yet, in 1954, another writer 
in the same journal had written, in 
unabashed enthusiasm, of the mood of 
the play, its evocation of atmosphere 
in this remote spot upon the edge of 
a precipice above the Japanese harbour. 
It is, then, first of 
all, a play for the 
imagination. I wrote, after 
hearing it on the air: ‘‘ In 
a theatre it would have 
been lost.’’ Robert Nichols, 
who was a moving 
*‘ Georgian "’ poet, and poet 
of the First World War, 
once held the Chair of 
English at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Most 
of his characters are 
English ; but when the night 
is over we find ourselves 
thinking first of the with- 
drawn world in which they 
are living, of the haunted 
temple, the overtones and 
undertones of the play. The 
temple was once sacred to 
the goddess of Compassion. 
It has ‘‘ a subduedly august 
spaciousness, repose, utter 
stillness '’ : from it one can 
look down, on a hot night of 
June, to the still, smoky 
sea where “ the brownish 
iridescence of the moon- 
shower "’ is just visible. Or 
it may be a windy night 
when “a steady gale is 
blowing mist in whirlpools 
of vapour across the stars,”’ 
or a late evening when “ the 
sea, beneath the lilac dusk, 
has lost its glassy bright- 
ness, until it has the lustre of 
pewter, and thesky the hue of scorching paper.” 
The narrative itself is contrived. Nichols, 
we feel, worked lovingly upon the surround- 
ings which he could visualise so well, less 
successfully upon the people. Still, behind 
everything, over everything, is his cry for 
compassion. Somebody says, ‘‘ No one can 
have too much compassion.” It is a play of 
loneliness, melancholy, failure, set in a country 
“full of echoes and what you would call 
ghosts."’ But pity is at its heart, and that is 
not a message to despise. I shall continue to 
think of the play as it came to me first over 
the air. At the Arts, I fear, we have only the 
shell, though Honor Blackman, an actress of 
quiet truth, does much for the tragic wife ; 
and Peter Copley (the husband in this 
marriage of incompatible personages), Paul 
Eddington and Michael Warre act with 


HERE are times—not many—when one 

would like somebody to stand at a 
corner of the stage and read out the author’s stage direc- 
tions. Certainly it is so in the play, set against a brooding 
Japanese background, that was found among Robert 
Nichols’s papers after death, and that came memorably 





LOCAL COLOUR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


understanding loyalty. ‘‘ Komuso’’—the word is, by the 
way, the name of ‘a very special sort of beggar ’’— 
must stay in its text, a play for the page, not the 
stage. The Arts Theatre was gallant to make the 
attempt, and gallantry should not be undervalued. 
From Japan we move to France in the Charing 
Cross Road. ‘‘La Plume de ma Tante’”’ (Garrick) 


some of 


of 1954. 





“THE YEAR IS 1922; THE SCENE, A TEMPLE IN A REMOTE PART OF JAPAN; . .. AND 

THE THEME IS COMPASSION '’: ‘‘ KOMUSO’’ (ARTS), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE PLAY 

BY THE LATE ROBERT NICHOLS WITH (L. TO R.) MR. WHALLEY (MICHAEL BIRD), 

OBA-SAN (KHIN OWN), KARIN BALLENTINE (HONOR BLACKMAN), MISS BONIFACE (JANET 
JOYE) AND THE REV. ARCHIBALD MEADOWS (LEE FOX). 





“ONE LEAVES THE GARRICK HAPPY AT HAVING SHARED TWO HOURS OF ALMOST COMPLETE CRAZINESS"’: “LA PLUME 
DE MA TANTE’’ (GARRICK), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE ROBERT DHERY REVUE WITH (CENTRE, L. TO R.) CHRISTIAN 


DUVALEIX, COLETTE BROSSET AND ROBERT DHERY. 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“LA PLUME DE MA TANTE " (Garrick).—Or my giddy aunt, | imagine. 
We come out, a trifle dazed, from this agreeably mad French revue (in English). 
The night is full of racing and chasing. Robert Dhéry tells us blandly what is 
going to happen (with an occasional pained look at his too anxious associates) ; 
sometimes it does peneen, more often not. Who cares? The only dull 
moment is the bullfight dance when the mood is serious for a moment; 
otherwise we go spinning down the aisles of WV ber 3.) 

“MEET ME ON THE CORNER "’ (Hippodrome).—Max Bygraves struggles 
with fate and his scriptwriter; the friendly evening of variety-cum-revue 
(ending in a salute to the Palladium) rises only when Channing Pollock is 
suddenly transforming himself into a flourish of doves, pulling them from the 
air and making them vanish again in a superb and unexpected act. (November 4.) 
“ KOMUSO "’ (Arts).—The play of Japan, found among Robert Nichols’s 
papers at Cambridge after his death, comes off far better on radio than it 
can ever do in the theatre (where its beautifully-composed stage directions 
must remain unheard). The year is 1922; the scene, a temple in a 
remote part of Japan; the chief characters are European, and the theme 
is compassion. ut the story matters less than the atmosphere, and that 
cannot be communicated fully in the theatre. Honor Blackman leads the 
Arts cast well, and Guy Verney has produced. (November 8.) 

















is a French revue devised by Robert Dhéry, 
but it is presented in English and in the 
international language of mime. 
Parisian local colour, and I tremble to think what 


made of a scene towards the end of the night. 
mind. One leaves the Garrick happy at having shared 








There is a certain 


my theatre-doubting ancestors might have 
Never 


two hours of almost complete craziness. 

M. Dhéry and his associates do not 
look at the world as we do. We seldom, 
or ever, feel that the place on which to 
sing a fisherman’s ballad is the back of 
a horse—yet here is a large dapple- 
grey with, on its back, a solemn figure in 
yellow oilskins, a highly articulate old 
salt. We have probably never before 
witnessed a dance for half-a-dozen ward- 
robes. At the Garrick the wardrobes are 
gravely in motion (and may perhaps 
recall fevered thoughts of the recent 
‘‘Lear” scenery). We have certainly 
never regarded the tale of Adam and Eve 
as M. Dhéry regards it, or strip-tease as, 
bless her heart, it is understood by 
Colette Brosset, or orchestral playing as 
exemplified by a band that shrinks to 
a single sad and unwilling artist on the 
comb-and-paper. 

In this world of Dhéry’s no one 
achieves what he sets out to achieve. 
There are high promises, but all ends, as 
a rule, in an explosion, a collapse, or a 
chase. It is a pleasure to meet these 
determined Frenchmen (they are not 
all French), and although the pen 
of my aunt is at present with the 
cousin of the gardener, I take delight 
in borrowing another to 
express my thanks. I shall 
probably stick it in my 
hair and dance up and 
down the Strand. 

Not far from the Garrick, 
Max Bygraves, at the 
London Hippodrome, is 
saying ‘‘ Meet Me On the 
Corner.”” This is the name 
of a revue that would be 
much happier if it were 
crazier, if it broke away now 
and then from the rigid 
conventions of its kind. The 
scriptwriters have done the 
usual things, but such a 
comedian as Max Bygraves 
is left waiting for work. 
In his friendly, knowing 
way he could be funny if 
he were given half-a-chance, 
but he is not yet a 
comedian who can _ be 
independent of his material, 
and I had an uncomfortable 
feeling during most of the 
night that he was holding 
the fort and waiting for 
help to arrive. 

The last scene is a tribute 
to the Palladium and its 
variety record. But here 
expert mimics are required 
for the procession of variety 
stars, and none of the 
Hippodrome players— 
except, maybe, Louie 
Ramsay as Judy Garland—has the idea. 
Name follows name ; but there is nothing to 
quicken the imagination. ‘‘ Meet Me On the 
Corner,” like Bygraves himself, is generous 
and friendly, but it could be very much 
better than it is. 

One thing at least is inimitable, the 
performance of the suave magician, Channing 
Pollock. His joy is to pluck doves from the 
air. One moment there is nothing but a 
whirling scarf; at the next is a flitting 
dove. The air is full of wings, and Mr. Pollock 
will make his doves vanish as easily as they 
arrive. I don’t know which is the more 
fantastic—his nonchalance or his dexterity. 
He has a way with playing-cards, but, 
though he can always find the aces, we like 
it best when his hand is full of doves. This 
takes every trick, every rubber. 
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COAL UNDER THE SEA AT HOME: MILITARY, 
MEMORIAL, AND POLITICAL EVENTS ABROAD. 


DRILLING FOR COAL UNDER THE SEA: THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD’S SEA-BORING TOWER 
IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH, FROM WHICH COAL HAS BEEN STRUCK AT ABOUT 2000 FT. 
Just over six months ago the National Coal Board’s sea-boring tower was launched from St. David’s Harbour, 
near Inverkeithing, and was moored a mile and a half off-shore from Kirkcaldy, in the Firth of Forth. The tower : 
was designed to withstand 30-ft. waves or gales up to 80 m.p.h. DRILLERS AT WORK IN THE TOWER IN THE FORTH: PREPARING TO RAISE A MINERAL 
CORE WHICH WILL LATER BE EXAMINED BY COAL BOARD GEOLOGISTS. 
Sample strata have been inspected at every stage of the 3000-ft. descent from the sea-boring tower. The 
National Coal Board has announced that the complete success of the experimental sea-bed drilling in the 
Firth of Forth would ensure the commencement of similar boring operations elsewhere off the British coast. 


THE GERMAN ARMY IS BORN AGAIN AT A CEREMONY IN BONN, HERR BLANK, THE MINISTER 
OF DEFENCE, PRESENTS THEIR PAPERS TO THE FIRST I00 VOLUNTEERS. NOVEMBER 9 WAS THE I7TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE “ CRYSTAL NIGHT,’’ WHEN THE 
At a ceremony in the garage of the Ermekeil Barracks, at Bonn, on November 12, Herr Blank, the Minister ot Defence, NAZI PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS REACHED NEW HEIGHTS : AFTER A BERLIN CEREMONY, 


formally found i i i to the first hundred volunteers. 
pty ~4—: OP — ae — by seme See een ee ace oes yop Sense opty CHEQUES WERE PRESENTED TO SIX WOMEN WHO SURVIVED AUSCHWITZ CAMP. 


(RIGHT). 

TO BE PRESENTED 
TO SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL NEXT 
MONTH: A_ SILVER 
FACSIMILE OF A 
TOWN CRIER’S BELL 
—THE SYMBOL OF 
THE NEWLY-CREATED 
WILLIAMSBURG 

AWARD. 
At a ceremony to be held 
at Drapers’ Hall, London, 
on December 7, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill will be 
presented with the newly- 
created Williamsburg 
Award, which consists of 
an honorarium of $10,000 
and this silver facsimile 
of an eighteenth-century 
rier’s bel 


* 
> 


— 


Pak. Mm. 


Trustees of Colonial 
nemebers in the 


DUE TO END ON NOVEMBER I6 AFTER THREE WEEKS, THE GENEVA CONFERENCE : Churchill would 

THE BIG FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS—(L. TO R.) M. PINAY, MR. MOLOTOV, MR. MACMILLAN first recipient. 

AND MR. DULLES—PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER A DINNER GIVEN BY THE BRITISH DELEGATION. 

The Four-Power Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Geneva was due to end after exactly three weeks on 

November 16, At the time of writing (November 14) the Conference had failed to approach agreement 
on any of the three principal points on its agenda. 
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With my experience, 
I know Scotch is the drink 
And, of course... 


DEWAR’S 
“White Label” 


is the Scotch 
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